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Written for the Casket. 
THE PEASANT BOY. 


Glad child! the spring-time of life is thine— 

Its blossoming hopes and its clear sunshine ; 
‘The shadows of care thou hast never known— 
In thy bosom no sorrow hath reared its throne: 
With fresh affections, and fancy free, 

Existence is spread as a dream to thee ; 

Thou dost not know that its flowers will fade— 
That its radiant skies will be veil’d in shade. 


The love of youth in thine eye is hid,— 

It flashes forth from its lifted lid ; é 

On thy lip the crimson of childhood lies, 
Calm asthe blushes of summer skies: 

Thy cheek is fair as a rose of June, 

While thy free tongue carols its merry tune : 
The peace of a rural life is thine, 

Where Nature speaks with her voice divine. 


Yes, the light of morning is on thy bbow— 
It beams from thy smiling presence now ; 
it reveals the joy of a heart at ease,— 

Of a spirit, that Being alone, can please : 
Which draws from the future a daily store 
Of eloquent visions, unknown before : 
Their worth unproved, they appear to thee 
Brilliant and sure as reality! 


Alas! for lifé !—as thy years increase, 
Will pass from thy bosom its spell of peace ; 
The hollow world will appear in truth, 


All changed from the scene that beguiled thy youth: 


The revolving seasons will wear no more 
Vhe glow that once to thine eye they wore : 
And, wearied in spirit, thy glance in vain 
Will search for the pleasures of yore again. 


Yet within thy breast thou may’st keep a charm, 
Which the sting of Guilt can alone disarm: 
‘he principle pure, which in youth is found, 
Can lend a flower to the desert round ; 
It buoys the soul, when sanded’ by care, 


And points its view to the depths of air :— 
Keep thy heart unstained, and the earth will be 
A aa | to glory and rest for thee. 











Written for the Casket. 
The Dream of Love. 


How like a dream out life appears, 

A varying scene of joys and tears— 

Of bliss and woe, from which we wake, 
Our last fond retrospect to take ; 

Oh, Love! how likea dream art thou, 
Of blasted hope and broken vow. 


It has never been determined by metaphysi- 
cians and philosophers, which of all the human 
passions is the strongest. Some have declared 
in favour of revenge, others in favour of anger 
and grief; but I am inclined to believe the pas- 
sion of love far the most powerful, inasmuch as 
it not only operates itself in many destructive 
ways, but gives origin to jealousy, a most mys- 
terious and deadly passion. Love levels all the 
distinctions of society—surmounts all the bar- 
riers of parental tyranny, and interested opposi- 
tion ; and if unsuccessful, terminates in jealousy, 
revenge, or the most bitter and unrelenting 
hatred. 

Some years since, there resided near one of 
our large cities a gentleman, by the name of 
Morland, who, by industrious habits in a me-- 
chanical business, had acquired a competence, 
and had removed to a pleasant seat in the envi- 
rons of the town. He had one son and a daugh- 
ter. The son had been educated at West Point,. 
and afterward entered the navy, where he, at 
the time I speak of, had risen to the honourable 
rank of a lieutenant. The daughter, Madeline, 
in her seventeenth summer, was considered 
beautiful, possessing a mild and amiable disposi- 
tion, connected with winning, or even bewitch- 
ing manners; though excessive praise and ado- 
ration had made her vain and coquettish, which 
feelings her mirror had no tendency to suppress. 
Her form was slender ; her features of the Gre- 
cian, or rather of the Circassian mould; lips, 
red as the lotus,and eyes dark, large, and li- 
quid. Yet, the greatest charm Madeline pos- 


















































































































































sessed, and they were not few, was the heavenly 
expression, which was the very moonlight of her 
soul, that beamed upon her face. Her heart 
was pure, gentle, and refined. She was one of 
those who,in the language of Moore, 


* Woald blush when you praised her, 
Aud weep when you blamed.” 


It cannot then be strange that she should capti- 
vate many. Among those who bowed down be- 
fore her charms, was a young man, of high 
pretensions, who used every means in his power 
to obtain the key of her heart. His name was 
Brown; he was of an enthusiastic nature, and 
was often heard to say, that he loved her to dis- 
traction, and would yield up his life, if she were 
seriously to demand it, to prove the sincerity of 
his passion. But Madeline appeared cold and 
insensible to all the warmth of his protestations, 
though her father was pleased with the prospect 
ef the alliance. Brown endured his ill success 
with calmness, until he discovered that a rival 
suitor was winding himself into the affections of 
bis own heart’s idol. Hethen became distressed 
and impatient. Wakefield, the rival, had heen 
an apprentice, a few years before, to Morland, 
and was far inferior in point of fortune, talents, 
and high respectability, to Brown. ‘This, both 
knew; and the knowledge mutually made them 
the greater enemies. Sueh are the mysteries of 
love, that no power can bind, and no laws regu- 
late it Madeline ha: long esteemed the accom- 
lished Grown, and had seriously striven to love 
Ga; but in vain. Hence, Brown had been al- 
ternately encouraged and discouraged. She had 
loved Wakefield without a single effort. 

So perfectly fascinated was Brown, that he 
could not rest when absent from her; and a sin- 
gle smile from her fair lips, was sufficient to chase 
away all his cares, and call back to the dark 
chamber of his heart, the brilliant hopes of for- 
mer days. One morning in June, justas Wake- 
field left the house, he sought her presence, to 
solicit, for the last time perhaps, her hand and 
heart. He found her reclining oa a sofa,ina 
‘splendid dress, reading the Sorrews of Werter. 
This he thought was a wry hed opportunity, and 
pressed her with eloquent lang.age tu te!l him, 
tor the last time, what he was to depend upon. 

“* My fate,” said he, “isin your hands. You 
are the mistress of my destiny, and on your lips 
depends my future havpiness,or my eternal ruin. 
if 1 am permitted to live in your presence, I shall 
be the happiest of men; but if you deter- 
mine ctherwise, I am a doomed wretch, and 
life will no longer bedesirable. Dearest Made- 
line, I have loved you—I now love vou, even to 
distraction, and it remains only for you to pro- 
nounce whether I shall live in hope, or die in 
despair. 1 await your determination.” 

As the last words escaped from his lips he 
sunk upon one knee before her; and grasping 
ber hand witha kind of distracted air, gazed with 
intense anxiety into her heavenly eyes. Made- 
line was startled with the quickness of his move- 
ment, but the sincerity of his manner, and the 
earnestness of his gaze, recalled her scattered 
senses, and aroused Ler sensitive feelings. 

“| have ever esteemed you as a gentleman,” 
said Madeline, blushing to her temples, “ but, to 


THE DREAM OF LOVE, 





be candid with you, that esteem has 

merged in that more devoted Milling. whine 7 
ever necessary torender the union of our a ha 
happy. From my heart I desire, and would fain 
contribute to your happiness, in any manner that 
would not have a tendency to render ys both 
miserable. 1am perfectly convinced that with 

out mutual affection there is no permanent pod 
in the married state. I, therefore, conjure yo 

to think no more of the past, and to be assured 
that my warmest friendship shall ever be yours," 

**Oh! Madeline,” said the distracted youth 
“3 had rather this moment die ia your arms, than 
resign you forever; yet if fate will have it so 
death alone will be the soother of my miseries 
Long, long has hope supported me, and must it 
now fly from my desolate heart, even at the com. 
mand of her whom, most of all others, [ love, 
To secure your happiness, Madeline, I would 
resign my own; but—farewell—forever.” 

Madeline wept, and the unhappy young map 
seized his hat and escaped from theroom. Dis. 
traction fixed upon him,and every night he paced 
the yard, before the building, to catch a glimpse 
of her who was his heart’s highest idol. Late on 
a beautiful summer evening he approached the 
house, and saw from a window the usual light of 
Madeline, where he had so often slily stole to 
gaze unseen upon her charms. He now putsi- 
lently aside the shrubbery, and advanced to gaze 
again upon her,to possess whose heart he would 
have given the wealth of worlds. Softly he put 
aside the curtain, and beheld Madeline, sitting 
with her face towards the window, gaily smiling 
and talking. The glance shewed him the hated 
form of Wakefield, and his hand iavoluntarily 
grasped one of the pistols in his peckets. The 
arm of Wakefield rested on the chair of Made- 
line, and Brown bit his lips as he saw him take 
her small white hand in his, and press her to his 
bosom. He saw that she resisted not, and he 
gaashed his teeth with rage and anguish. The 
next moment he beheld his favoured rival im- 
“b upon her balmy lips a kiss, and his heart 

oiled with jealousy and revenge. He drew the 
istol from his pocket, and aimed at the heart of 

akefield; but at that moment they both rose 
to leave the room, and Madeline’s form was 1n- 
terposed between him and his victim. 

With a heart full of bitterness, Brown left the 
spot, and awaited the coming forth of Wakelield. 
In a few minutes he appeared at the door, and 
from behind a tree in front of the building, he 
saw the elegant form of Madeline advance, her 
hand clasped in that of the happy Wakefield. 
He saw her lean upon his arm, and gaze up 12 
his face; he saw his arm enfold the delicate 
waist of the charming girl; he saw himagain al- 
fectionately press her lips,and madness tired his 
soul. The next moment the warm adieu was 
uttered, sofily—the hand pressed and relinquish: 
ed, and Wakefield left the house. He bad ad- 
vanced but a few steps, musing upon the luxury 
and the sweet delirium of love, when the form oi 
Brown emerged from the shade of the shrubber js 
and he s‘arted. They gazed for a momen 
with surprise and bitterness Be each other. 

“ Well met, sir, in such an hour and place 2s 
this,” muttered Brown, with bitter sterane* - 

“To peep and listen, at such an hour and pi 
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THE DREAM OF LOVE. 


Wakefield, the fact flashing upon his mind, that 


Brown had been a witness to all that had passed. 

“It matters not,” returned the other; “we 
will not quarrel over trifles. I demand, sir, 
whether you are serious in your attentions to the 
lady you have just left? Answer me without equi- 


yocation. | : i 
“| recognize not your right, sir, to demand 


any thing of me,” returned Wakefield, coolly. 


“Then you or I must die,” said Brown, sud- 
denly drawing a pair of pistols from his pockets. 
‘| have made up my mind, sir, irrevocably, that 
if Madeline Morland will not be mine, she shall 
not be another’s. Tale your choice, and let us 
here decide the matter at once and forever.” 

“ | decline your offer, sir, until you are placed 
ina similar situation to my own,” said Wake- 
field. 

“J demand to know, then, on what score we 
are not equal?” interrogated Brown. 

“ You are entitled to that knowledge,” return- 
ed Wakefield. ‘“‘ Then know, sir, that I am this 
night betrothed to the amiable lady I have just 
left, and that, should I fail, my own misery would 
not be the only consequence, but an innocent 
being would suffer for my folly.” 

At these fatal words Brown gasped for breath, 
and fell back against the tree, in apparent ago- 
ny. Wakefield thought thisa proper opportunity 
to escape from the man whom he knew to be 
maddened with love and jealousy, and who might 
do him some injury. With the promise to see 
him again, which Brown, however, did not hear, 
he departed, leaving him to his reverie, and to 
indulge his misery. 

From his situation, Brown perceived that Ma- 
deline had retired to the same room, and was 
reading. A desperate resolve seized him—to 
enter if possible—to endeavour to break off the 
engagement which had been formed, and if un- 
successful, to die inher presence. He advanced 
—found the door open and entered without ap- 
prising her, for his mind was in a state border- 
ing on distraction. Madeline started with sur- 
prise and anger at the appearance in her room, 
at that hour, of a man, without announcement. 
The expression of his countenance alarmed her, 
and she sternly demanded his business, for so 
haggard was he, that she did not at first recog- 
nize his features. 

“T come,” said Brown, with a melancholy 
look, “to snatch you from the aims of Wake- 
field, or to perish in the attempt. You have 
pledged your heart and hand to a villain. and if 


} you persist in claiming him, you must be content 


lo see one expire at your feet, in this rvom.” 

., Saying this, he turned to the door, and locking 
i, put the key in his pocket. Madeline at- 
tempted to scream, but her heart became sick, 
her head swam round, and all the past seemed 
to her like some forlorn dream of love. She had 
long dreaded that some fatal consequence would 
¢ the result of Brown’s unrequited passion. 
Before she had fully recovered, the unhappy 
young man had sunk down at her feet, grasped 
fe mand, and was gazing imploringly in her 
“Oh! Madeline, doom me not to death, for 
your cruelty has already inflicted all the agonies 





= this, but ill befits a gentleman,” retorted 
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that the human heart may bear. Relent, and 
save me from 2n untimely tomb, and yourself 
from the arms of a villain, who has won your 
gentle heart but to deceive you.” 

“ By what means,” enquired Madeline, “ did 
you discover that we were betrothed, and what 
proof have you that Wakefield is a villain? 
Speak, I conjure you, nor longer keep me in the 
agony of suspense. Speak! tell me all, that i 
may escape the snare ere it is forever too late.” 

* Have you then never heard the dreadful act 
which he committed, when returning from his 
travels? Has no suspicion ever crossed your 
mind of his real character ?” ‘ 

** Never,” said the trembling Madeline. Oh! 
tell me—and yet I dread to hear the fatal tale. 
It will be death to all my hopes, and all my hap- 
piness—but let me hear it.” 

** | will tell you the truth,” said Lindley Brown, 
his countenance brightening with hope. ‘ You 
must then know, dearest Madeline, that whem 
Wakefield was travelling from Orleans, through 
the forest, on his way to Ohio, he stopped for the 
night at the house of a man, by the name of 
Loxley, who made him welcome, anc introduced 
him with confidence to his wife and daughter. 
Loxley had just married, the second time, a 
young and most beautiful girl, upon whom he 


lavished ali the affections of his heart. His 
daughter was but sixteen years ofage. Wake- 


field remained, partaking of their hospitality, aH 
which time he assiduously devoted to the hellisk 
purpose of ensnaring the hearts of the young wife 
and daughter. Loxley was often absent; his 
wife and daughter knew not the villainy of man, 
and,ere they were aware of it, fouud that the 
gblaae ore of the stranger was necessary to their 
1appiness. Lucy, the daughter, first fell a vic- 
tim to his villainy, and he then sought every op- 
portunity to persuade the wife to follow him 
home. In the simplicity of innocence, she lis- 
tened to him, but refused him, until her heart 
became completely ensnared by his blandish- 
ments and estranged from her husband. At 
last, when Loxley was absent, she consented, 
and they set off through the wilderness. The dis- 
tracted husband, suspecting villainy, set off im 
pursuit, and in the depth of the forest overtook 
them, and demanded his wife of the man whe 
had partaken of his hospitality. Wakefield an- 
swered the language of his wounded heart with 
scorn, and refused to yield the beautiful creature 
whom he had rudely turn from a virtuous, aflec- 
tionate,and happy home. A contest ensued, and 
the next moment the hand of Wakefield was 
reeking with the blood o! the injured husband, 
who was expiring at the feet of the murderer.” 

As the last words escaped from the lips of 
Brown, Madeline feebly shrieked, and as he 
turned he saw her falling from her chair. He 
caught her in his arms, pressed her pale lips te 
his, and for a moment exulted in the triumph he 
had achieved. Slowly consciousness returned ; 
she gazed a minute upon the face of the narra- 
tor in pity, then darted from his arms and hastily 
reseated herself in her chair. Some moments 
passed in musing silence. 

** Oh! I will not believe it,”” exclaimed Made- 
line. “ You wrong him; you seek to blast his 
fame, because he has been more fortunate than 
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yourself. “Oh! say that you wrong him, and I 
will forgive you.” 

* Nay, then, if you believe me not, I here pro- 
duce the fatal, damning evidence,” said Brown, 
and he drew from his pocket a letter, and held 
it full in the gaze of the agonized girl. The 
same fatal story was there recounted, and Ma- 
deline’s heart became sick, her head swam 
round, and she was near falling. The next mo- 
ment the door opened, and Wakefield entered. 

“ Villain,’ cried Brown, ‘* you come again to 
insult me with your pretensions, but sir’ — 

“ Dare not repeat that word again,” interrupt- 
ed Wakefield, ‘‘ or your lite may be the forfeit 
of your insult. Know, sir, that I am now pre- 
pared to meet you, and to know who has a claim 


“ A claim!” retorted Brown, in a bitter ac- 
cent; “ what claim have you, whose hands have 
been dyed in the blood of an injured, unoffending 

** I defy your lies and your forgeries,” exclaim- 
ed Wakefield. ‘“ The letter you have shown to 
Madeline, is in your own hand-writing; and the 
secret you confided to another, has been dis- 
closed. Who, sir, is the villain now? Whose 
hands are now imbrued in the blood of an in- 
jured man ?” ; 

* Liar!” shouted Brown, “come on; your 
blood shall atone for this. Strike for your life.” 

Ere the words had expired upon his lips, he 
snatched a dagger from his bosom and held it 
glittering in the terrified gaze of Madeline; and 
as the beautiful girl was near fainting, he ex- 
claimed, * 

‘** Let Madeline then declare which of us her 
heart accepts, and we will settle the difficulty.” 

Madeéline faintly breathed the name of Wake- 
field, and in an instant the dagger which Brown 
held was buried to the hilt in the bosom of Wake- 
field. He staggered and fell at her feet. 

sa thou too shalt die,” exciaimed Brown, 
with a wild, demoniac look. 

She saw the dagger descending, and struggled 
to escape it, but in vain; she felt the cold steel 
penetrate her heart. She saw the red current 
of life issuing from the wound, and shuddered at 
death. 

** Madeline, Madeline, my dear, what is the 
matter?” exclaimed Lucy Blakely, the ‘brides- 
maid: ‘“ wake up, child, the bridegroom, priest, 
and all, have arrived. You must be ready to go 
down.” 

Madeline awoke from her dream of terror, hap- 
py to find herself alive, and on the very eve of 

eing married to Wakefield, who had long pos- 
sessed her heart. The idle report, that Brown 
was about to challenge Wakefield, had given 
origin to her long dream of love. She had fal- 
len asleep in her chair, dressed in her weddin 
garb. MILFORD BARD. 


———_<————— 
F 10m the Saturday Evening Post. 
SONG. 
Count not the hours when their silent wing, 
Thus watis them in tairy flight, 
For feeling warm from its purest spring 
Shall hallow the scene to night. 


And whilst the magic of joy is here, 
And the colours of life are gay, 





SONG—-FEIGNED AND REAL ATTACHMENT. 


Let us think of those who have loved 
Of the friends that are far away. 


Few are the hearts that have proved the truth 
Of their early affectien’s vow; : 
Then let those few, the beloved of youth, 
Be dear in their absence now. 


Oh vivid long, in the faithful breast, 
Shall the gleam of remembrance play; 
Like the lightning tint in the glowing west, 
When the sunbeams have past away. 


Sweet be the sleep of their silent hours, 
And calm be the seas they roam; 

May the pathway they travel be strewed with flowers 
Till it brings them in safety home. : 


And should we whose hearts are o’erflow 
Like them be doomed to stray, 
May some kind orison rise for us, 
When we shall be far away. K. J. 
a 
FEIGNED AND REAL ATTACHMENT. 


The story of the Heiress, which afforded us 
some general remarks on character and feeling 
last week, now supplies a forcible illustration of 
the difference between the sentiments we have 
designed above. The passion of Lord E.., so well 
exposed, contrasts most strikingly with that of 
the lady for another, and that by which it was 
required.—WV. Y. Atlas. 

t first I had not thought Trevor beautiful.— 
This I remember worst, | £ or I could not now 
believe it; for, so soon as I had marked the mys- 
tic intelligence between the outward aspect and 
the inward heart, his face became tome even 
as the face of an angel. His soft dark hair 
flowed meekly away on either side a forehead 
where mental power and moral grandeur sat 
fitly throned: his eyes shone serenely lustrous 
with the soul’s own holy light; and O the warm 
benevolence of his bright smile! While he 
preached, the light from a richly stained oriel 
window streamed upon his figure, at times 
shrouding him in such a blaze of crimson or gol- 
den splendour, that he seemed a_heaven-sent 
seraph circled by a visible glory. There was no 
sorrowful or paining thought blended with the 
glad beginnings of my love. Earth and sky 
seemed brighter than before, human faces wore 
happier smiles, and allliving things were girdled 
by my widening tenderness. I sought out yen 
poesy, and learnt hersweet low hymns, - 
chaunted them softly to my own glad heart. 
held high commune with the mighty of old, the 
men of renown, for what but genius can be the 
interpreter of passion? The world-weariness 
had passed away; I descried from afar the 
transient abode of happiness, and I resigned we 
selfto the current of events, which! “ee 
would drift me towards it. I knew not of the 
sulf that yawned between. ‘There was est) ao 
haps, one of my acquaintance who woul oh 
have regarded as a debasement my alliance ae 
a poor curate, such as ‘Trevor, and I was as Se 
so far tainted with their false notions, oop 
terpret his slowness in seeking my inumacy - \ 
the timidity of an humble adorer. Often, a 
caught his eye fixed steadily upon me, 1 rh 
ted its pitying or reproving silentness oped: 
language of admiration, to which I was se md to 
better accustomed. I had not yet attain 
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FEIGNED AND REAL ATTACHMENT. 


e love's perfect kumbleness, I knew not that 
unwordliness would reckon a virtue of 
than anestateina wife’s dowry; 
ld never think of finding his life’s 


tru 
Trevor's 
more account 
or that he wou 
rierid in suc 
fe to be— as, but for my love of hiin, | 
wand have been. But I was soon to know the 
passion’s “pain and power,” the wasting rest- 
jessness of doubt and fear. 1 soon lees peevish 
and “impatient-hearted;” as I marked the many 
occasions of seeking my society, which he let 
pass unheeded, | grew weary, of crowded as- 
semblies; where I in vain watched for his face, 
and listened for his voice. And when he did 
come, and when he greeted me with his placid 
and gracious smile, i felt the sick chill of hope- 


jessness steal over me, asI contrasted his mild | 


indifference with the 


assionate worship of my 
own “shut and silent 


heart.” 
templation to dream of earthly love. 
thusiasm too, glowing as it was, was yet so holy. 
socalm! But is not enthusiasm ever calm, and 
always holy? And does not true insight into the 
life of things convince us that the loftiest and 
purest intellects are ever twinborn with the 
warmest hearts,that tenderness and genius are 
seldom or never divorced? WhenI witnessed 
Trevor's fervent piety,and heard his touching 
eloquence, I felt that they both sprang from the 
pure depths ofan affectionate heart; 1 knew 
that he would love loftily, holily, and for ever; 
but I feared, alas, alas! that I could never be 
the blessed object of his love. I had found the 
only human being who call forth the latent en- 
ergies and affections of my soul, but his eye was 
averted, I had no space in his thought. 1 knew 
the firm and steady character on which my 
weak and turbulent nature could have cast itself 
sofondly for support, but it had no sympathy 
with mine. [I saw the heavenin which my heart 
would fainhave ‘“‘set up its everlasting rest,” 
but it rejected me. Sometimes the thought 
would arise that, could he know of my devotion- 
al attachment, he would not fail to yielda rich 
relurn. But could the raising of an eye-lash 
have gained his love, at the risk of revealing my 
own, the revealment would not have been made. 
I would have rejected his regard -if it sprang 
rom such asource. ‘This is not pride, nor pre- 
judice, nor education; it is the very soul and 
centre of a woman’s being. I was conscious 
that my face was buttoo apt to betray my 
thoughts, and I was terrified lest any one should 
detect my preference for Trevor. Lord E—— 
alone suspected it. His jealous eyes were for- 
ever rivetted upon my countenance, and he 
ilone read aright my wandering, vacant eye and 
changing cheek. His shrewdness had long been 
aware of the impassioned temperament that) 
lurked beneath my sportive manners, and he be- | 
eved me very capable of lavishing my fortune 
and affections upon one of Nature’s noblemen— 
@ prodigality which he was determined, is pos- 
sible, to prevent. He did not dare openly to 
slander the high character of Trevor, but he@ 
ad recourse to the sneers and “pretty brands 
‘hich calumny does use,” in hopes of depreciat- 
iy tim in my estimation. When he saw with 


h a giddy fluttering child of folly as | 


Sometimes I fan- | 


7 con- | 
is en- 
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tempts, he artfully insinuated that my partially 
was known, and believed to be gently discoura- 
ged by Trevor himself, but at the same time 
professed his own disbelief of anything so pre- 
posterous, and, in everv way,so derogatory to 
me. This was entirely false,and I thought it so, 
but the bare imagination of such an indignity 
caused me to treat Trevor with a haughty cold- 
ness well calculated to convict me of imperti- 
nent caprice. These, however, were only the 
feelings that predominated when1 was in so- 
ciety; they partook ofits pettiness and turbu- 
lence; but in solitude, and in the house of pray- 
er, I felt my undeservings, and knew how im- 
measurably high Trevor ranked above me. On 
| Sunday Trevor was absent from church, and his 
er was filled by a dull and drowsy preacher. 
My imagination framed a thousand reasons for 
so unusual an absence. He might, be removed 
| toanotner charge,gone without a word of part- 








| 
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| Ing or preparation, or he might be ill and dying, 
| My worst conjecture had scarcely erred. Pesti- 
| leace had caughthim in his merciful visits to the 
| dwellings of disease and want, and he lay in im- 
'minent danger of death. O what would 1 not 
| then have given for a right to attendhim! Ne- 
'verin his proud and happy days, did I so pas- 
| sionately wish to be his sister, his betrothed, his 
Ww ife, or any thing that could be virtuously his. 
| Had I been empress of the world, I whould have 
bartered my crown and sceptre, for the tearful 
and unquiet happiness of watchiug by his sick 
couch. I envied even the hireling nurses who 
should smooth his pillow, and read his asking 
eye, and guard his feverish slumber. Poets 
have celebrated woman’s heroism in braving 
plague or pestilence fo those she loves, but it 
asks none; to do so is but to use a dear and er- 
viable privilege; heroism and fortitude are for 
her who loves, yet dares not approach to share 
or lessen the danger of the lov Accustomed 
as I was to conceal my feelings, it was yeta 
hard task to mask myanguish from eyes quick- 
ened by jealousy and suspicion. I dared not ab- 
sent myself from the hannts of dissipation, less it 
should be said that I cared more for the danger 
of a good man then the heartlessidlers whose 
ridicule I dreaded. I rose froma pillow delug- 
ed with salt tears, and bound my aching temples 
with red-rose wreaths. I danced when I would 
fain have knelt to heaven in frantic suppor 
for that precious life. I laughed with my lips 

when the natural language of my heart would 
have been moans, sorrowful and many. Every 
day I, like any other silent acquaintance, sent a 
servant to make complimentary inquiries con- 
cerning Trevor’s health. One day, in answer 
tomy message, my servant brought me intelli- 
gence that the crisis of the fever had arrived, 


and that his fate would that night be decided.— 
It was added too that the ne feared the 
worst. That evening I found it impossible te 
continue the struggle between the careless 
seeming and the breaking heart. I shut myself 
into my own apartment, and ere free course to 
sorrow. I fled to prayer, and, with incoherent 
and passionate beseechings, emplored that the 
just man might live, even though I were never 
more tosee him. I read over the church ser- 





What ineffable scorn I smiled apon suchat- 
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vice; as I read, recalling every intonation of that 
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venerated voice, now spent in the ravings of de- 
lirium, perhaps soon to be hushed in death! I 
searched out the texts of Scripture on which he 
used todwell,and, while I pondered on the aw- 
ful events which the night might bring forth, a 
sudden impulse of superstition seized me. I re- 
solved toseek from the sacred book an omen of 
the morrow’s issue; and, opening itat hazard, 
determined to regard the first verse that should 
. present itself as the oracle of destiny. The 
words that met my eyes were appallingly ap- 
propriate. “He pleased God and was beloved, 
and living among sinners he was translated. He 
was taken away lest wickedness should alter his 
understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. Bein 
made perfect, in a short space he fulfilled a long 
time.” These awful words smote me like the 
fiat of doom. A wild sad yearning to look even 
upon the walls that enclosed him seized me; and 
with some difficulty, eluding the observation of 
my domestics, I waiked towards Trevor's house 
unattended and unsheltered, through darkness 
and driving rain. Streets, over which I had been 
often borne in triumph and in joy, I now trod on 
foot, in tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief and 
love. I reached Trevor's house, and stood on 
the threshold he had so often crossed on his angel 
errands of good-will to man, and which he might 
never more pass but as a journeyer to the grave. 
O for one last look of his living breathing form! 
And there had been times and hours, now fled 
forever, when I might have touched his hand, 
and meet his eye, and won his kindly smile, and 
1 hadswept past him with haughty seeming and 
hypocritical coldness! True, my haughtiness 
ane coliaess were nothing to him, then, or now, 
but they were much to my remorseful memury. 
Convulsive throbbings shook my frame, and I —_ 
raised the knocker in the purpose of enquiring 
whether he still lived, when the everhaunting 
fear of detection restrained me. I passed to the 
other side, from which! could see the closely 
curtained windows of the patient’s chamber, and 
eould discern by the faint light within, the glid- 
ing forms of his attendants. LongI paced the 
dark and silent street, gazing upen the walls 
that held all that I prized on earth—pouring out 
my heart like water unto one who,in leaving 
the world, would cast back no regretful thought 
on me—one on whom the ponderous tomb might 
shortly close, and shut me out into the void and 
dreary world, with my unregarded love, and my 
unpitied weeping. 
ut morning brought unhoped joy: Trevor 
lived, would live—my prayer had ascended. 
After his recovery he visited all his acquain- 
tance, and meamong therest. Inow met him 
for the first time freed from the prying observa- 
tion of others, and this, together with the joy of 
seeing him after so painfulan absence, imparted 
a cordiality tomy manner, which seemed to fill 
him with a pleased surprise. But much as I de- 
sired to please him, 1 found it impossible to make 
any effort towards doing so; my powers of con- 
versation were utterly paralysed; and, though 
he stayed a considerable time, I feared that he 
must think me a most vapid and unintelligent 
being. Hitherto [had not seen Trevor pay 
marked attention toany woman, but one evening 
he came to a concert accompanied by a matron 
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and a young lady, both strangers to me, the lat. 
ter a fair and interesting, but not strikingly beay 
tiful girl. Trevor and she seemed to be on inti- 
mate and even affectionate terms. 1 Jearnej 
her name. It was nothis. She was not her sis- 
ter. 1 began to know the tortures of jealousy — 
Next evening I was ataball. Trevor was not 
there. We were dancing the quadrille of La 
Pastorelle, and I was standing alone, (at that 
part where the lady’s own and opposite partners 
advance to meet her,) when | heard a lady near 
me say to another, “So, Mr. Trevor and Miss 

are to be married immediately.” This 
knell of my happiness rung out amid the sounds 
of music and laughter. The dancers Opposite, 
struck with the blenched and spectral hue of my 
complexion, cried out at once, “What is mat- 
ter? Miss Howard, you are ill;” but witha 
strong proud effort, I replied, that I was perfect. 
ly well, danced through my part, and then stood 
beside Lord E——, who was as usual my part- 
ner. The ladies were still engaged in the same 
conversation. “He goes to Devonshire next 
week, for change of air after his long illness. — 
He is to remain some time on a visit at her fa- 
ther’s house. 1 understood it is a long engage- 
ment.” 

Lord E—— heard these words, and guessed 
at once the cause of my sudden pallor. I saw 
that he did, and resolved to defy his penetra- 
tion. Never had I been so wildly gay, never 
excited so much admiration as on that miserable 
evening. The recklessness of dsepair bewilder- 
ed me, and in a sort of a mad conspiracy with 
fate against my own happiness, | gave my ir- 
revocable promise to be the wife of Lord E—. 
A double bar was thus placed between me and 
the most perfect of God’s creatures. He had 
selected one (doubtless worthy of him) with 
whom totread virtue’s “ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace,” while I, linked ina dull 
bout with one whom I neither loved nor hated, 
must pursue the weary roundofan existence with- 
out aim, or duty, or affection. 1 was but nineteen, 
and happiness was over—hope, the life of life, 
was dead; and the future, imagination’s wide do- 
main, nothing but one dim and desolate expanse. 

Lord E—— made the most ostentatious pre- 
parations for our approaching union, which he 
took care should be publicly known, so that! 
was congratulated fey, it by my acquaintance, 

y 





and among the rest by Trevor himself. But the 
more I reflected, the more I loathed the thought 
of marrying Lord E——. He could not be 
blind to my reluctance; but his avarice and 
vanity were both interested in the fulfilment ot 
my promise. Toa man who had desired my 
love, my unwillingness to fulfil the contract 
would have beena sufficient cause for dissolving 
it; but Lord E—— had wooed my wealth, 
and I had promised it to him—how then could 
retract? Gladly, indeed, would I have givea 
half my fortune in ransom of my rash pledge, 
but such a barter was impossible, and I saw no 
means of escaping the toils which my own folly 
had woven around me. 


One day, while I was revolving these bitter & 


thoughts, and awaiting the infliction of a vis! 
from Lord E ,a letter, ina strange hava, 
was delivered tome. It ran thus: 
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«My pear Aucusta—Did you ever hear of 
a wild youth, your brother, who was supposed 
to have been lost at sea, when you were a baby ? 
] am that brother; 1 fear dare no longer say, 
that youth. I have passed through as many ad- 
yentures as would rig out ten modern novels, 
but which would be out of place in this little 
brotherly epistle. At last, however, I was seized 
with a strange fit of home sickness, and coming 
to England to recover, I find my pretty little 
sister a wit, a beauty, and heiress of my heritage. 
] understand, and you are doubtless also aware, 
that my father never gave up all hope of my re- 
turn,and that by his will lam entitled to his 
property, except a paltry portion of ten thou- 
sand pounds for you. But Ihave seen you, my 
dear little girl, and like you vastly,so that you 
may be sure that I shall not limit your portion as 
my father did. I candidly confess that I doubt 
whether I may be able legally to prove my title 
though my old nurse, who lives with you, an 
with whom I have had an interview, recognized 
me easily. I shall visit you, however, and I am 
sure when you compare me with my father’s por- 
trait you will acknowledge me to be your loving 
brother, “Henry Howarp.” 

I was well aware of the clause in my father’s 


willto which the writer alluded; but it had al-| Lord E 


ways seemed to me, and to my geariem. a 
mere dead letter. Some time before I might 
havegrieved at the prospect of losing my wealth; 
now it filled me with ioy,as affording a hope of 
release from Lord E——. I flew to nurse, and 
found her ready to swear to the stranger’s iden- 
tity with the lost Henry Howard. I seized my 
en joyfully, and addressed to him a few hasty 
nes. 

“My peEAR Brotuer—lIf you be indeed my 
brother—you shall only need to prove your title 
tomyown heart. My sense of justice, and not 
the mandate of the law, shall restore your in- 
heritance to you. As to my portion, I shall ac- 
cept of nothing but that which is legaly mine, 
until l know whether I shall require it, or whether 
I can love you well enough to be your debtor.” 

I had scarcely despatched this billet, when 
Lord E—— was announced. I received him 
with unwonted gaiety, for I was charmed to be 
the first from whom he should hear of my altered 
circumstances. 1 longed to take his sordid 
spirit by surprise, and break triumphantly and 
at once from his abhorred thraldom. He was 
delighted with my unusual affability, and was 
more than ever prodigal of his “Adorable Au- 
gustas,” &c. more than ever ardent in his vows 
of unchangeable love. 1 maliciously drew him 
on, asking with a soft Lydia-Languish air, 
whether he could still love me, should any mis- 
chance deprive me of my fortune? O whata 
question! He could imagine no happier lot 
than to live with me in a cottage upon dry bread, 
and love sighs, and roses. I professed my satis- 

action, and congratulating him on such a bril- 
lant opportunity of proving his disinterestedness, 
related what had occurred. To me it was most 
amusing to witness, first, his incredulity, then 
his blank dismay, and lastly his languid profes- 


sions of his constancy, ludicrously mingled with 
stammering complaints of his own embarrassed 
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the dictates of affection without urging his im- 
mediate union. A short postponement would 
now be necessary, &c. &c. At last, raising his 
looks to mine, he met my mocking and derisive 
smile, and saw the joy that danced in my eyes. 
He thereupon thought proper to discover that I 
never loved him, and found it convenient to be 
mightly indignant threat. I nodded assent to his 
sapient conjecture, and, drawing my harp to- 
wards me, sang with mocked pathos the first 
line of “For the lack of gold he’s left me O!” 
Though a release from our engagement was now 
desirable to him, he was deeply mortified at the 
manner of it; and, making mea sulky bow, he 
departed, while 1 thrilled forth in a merrier 
measure, 


O! ladies beware of a false young knight, 
Who loves and who rides away. 


So ended Lord E——’s everlasting constancy. 


My brother’s return, and Lord E——’s con- 
sequent desertion, were soon known to the world; 
and a dangerous illness with which I was at this 
time seized, was generally ascribed to these 
causes. Butfarother were my thoughts. I looked 
back with thankfulness on my deliverance from 
the danger of marryinga man so worthless as 
—— had proved; and though the means 
of beneficence and enjoyment were diminished, 1 
looked forward to a more happy and useful life 
than I had hiterto led. 1 had, too, proud resol- 
ves of vanquishing my predilection for Trevor ; 
but a passion based upon virtue is so indestruct- 
able, and the youthful heart clings with such a 
fond tenacity even to its defeated hopes, that 1 
could not forego the desire of earning at least 
his society and frienship. I could not conceal 
from myself that his passionless esteem would 
be dearer to me than the undivided homage of a 
hundred hearts. He had been in Devonshire 
during my illness, but returned before I had re- 
covered. My supposed misfortunes were suf- 
ficient passport to his kindness; and he who had 
been reserved and distant in the days of my 
prosperity, was all assiduity in the season of 
sickness and reverse of fortune. Everyday during 
my convalescence he made me a long visit, and 
every day augmented my delight in his society 
and unrivalled conversation. His visits were 
those of a Christian pastor, and in that paternal 
character, he one day expressed his approbation 
of the cheerful fortitude with which I had sus- 
tained such trying misfortunes. I could not 
bear that he should think | ever loved Lord E—-, 
(for I saw that it was to him he chiefly alluded, 
and I impetuously protested that I had ever been 
indifferent to him, and considered my release a 
blessing. This avowal seemed to establish a 
more intimate neeip and confidence between 
us, in the course of which | learned that it was 
Trevor's brother, (a Devonshire country gentle- 
man,) and not himself, who was engaged to 
Miss , the lady whom I had seen with him 
at the concert. 

Trevor's visits, which had commenced in com- 
passionate kindness towards me, were now con- 
tinued for his own gratification; and before one 
brief and happy month had passed away, I had 








circumstances, which would prevent his obeying 


won the first love of his warm and holy heart, 
and knew myself his chosen one, his companion 
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through time and through eternity. The long- 
sought was found—the long-loved was my lover! 
In describing the origin and progress of his 
regard, Trevor admitted that his former inten- 
tional avoidance of my society was the result of 
2 prepossession which he feared to indulge, 
partly from a belief in the report of my engage- 
ment to Lord E , but chiefly from an opinion 
that my education and habits must have ren- 
dered my character uncongenial to his. I too 
had my confidings to make; but though I shed 
blissful tears upon the bosom of my dear con. 
fessor, when owing to my past errors and frivoli- 
ty, | did not acknowledge that my affection had 
preceded his own, and I was many months his 
weeded wife before he learnt to guess how long 
and hopelessly he had been loved. 

How littie do we know of each other’s joys or 
sorrows! When, on the first Sunday after my 
recovery, [ sat in my accustomed place in 
church, there was not perhaps one of my acquain- 
tance who @id not consider me an object of com- 
passion. They did not know the bright reversal of 
my doom; they could not believe that I was the 
happiest creature who trod the earth, nor ima- 

ine the overwhelming tenderness with which I 
istened to the eloquent preacher, and turned 
from him to look upon my wan and wasted hand, 
where sparkled the ring of our bethrothment as 
if to assure my throbbing heart that happiness so 
rfect was not a dream. 

Since then years have passed, many and fullof 
blessings. The inheritance whose timely loss 
gained me my precious Stephen, has reverted to 
our dutious children,who know better how to 
use it thandid their mother in her days of 
thoughtlessnessand pride. They exemplify the 
good parent’s blessec power to make his children 
virtuous as himself; and when I see them in turn, 
exerting a similar power, and remember that all 
that they or I possess of goodness, we owe to the 
influence of one true Christian, I am filled with 
a sublime sense of the value and exalted dignity 
of virtue. 

My Stephen’s hairs are white, but his heart 
has known no chill. He loves, fondly as ever, 
the faded facethat now, as in its day of bloom 
still turns to him for guidance or approval, and 
{—eternity could not wearout my love for him! 

—j>——— 


Customs.—At a Lapland funeral, a horn of snuff 
goes constantly round. ‘The mourners divert them- 
selves with little stories, interspersed occasionally with 
an harmonious howl. In visiting, the guests are wel- 
comed with singing, ‘The Laplanders venerate a 
black cat ;talk to it as to a rational creature, and com- 
municate their secrets to thisanimal. A drumis kept 
in every family among the Sweedish Laplanders, for 
the purpose of consulting with the devil. A Laplan- 
der courts by making the father of his fair onepresents 
of brandy, and offering her something to eat , which 
she rejects before company, but readily accepts in pri- 
vate. As every visit is bought with a bottle of bran- 
dy, the old guzzler is careful to prolong the courtship 
some years. ‘The bride-groom is obliged to serve his 
father-in-law for four years after marriage. The wo- 
men weave nets, dry fish, milk the rein-deer, make 
cheese, and tan hides. Besides hunting, fishiig, and 
making canoes and sledges, the men attend to the 
kitchen, in which the women are seldom a'lowed to 
interfere. ‘The Laplanders area happy contented people. 
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The Post-Mortem Cogitations of the Late 
Popular Mr. Smith. 

I died on the Ist of April, 1823; and if the rea- 
der will go to the parish-church of Smithton ask 
the sexton for the bey, and, having gained admis. 
sion, ifhe will walk up the left-hand aisle, he 
will perceive my family pew, beneath which is 
my family vault, where my mortal remains are 
reposing; and against the wall, ov-r the very 
spot where I used to sit every Sunday, he wil! 
see a very handsome white marble monument: 4 
female figure is represented in an attitude of de. 
spair, weeping over an urn, and on that urn is 
the following inscription :— 

** Sacred 
to the Memory 
of 


AntTnony Situ, Esq., 
of Smithton Hall, 
who departed this life 
on the Ist of April, 1823. 
The integrity of his conductand the amiability of 
his temper 
endeared him 
to a wide circle of friends; 
he has left an inconsolable Widow, 
and by her 
this Monument is erected.” 

The gentle reader may now pretty well under- 
stand my position when alive; populanty had 
always been my aim, and my wealth and situa- 
tion in society enabled me to attain what I so 
ardently desired. At county meetings—at the 
head of my own table—among the poor of the 
parish—I was decide/ly popular, and the name 
of Smith was always breathed with a blessing or 
a commendation. My wife adored me; no won- 
der, therefore, that at my demise she erected a 
monument tomy memory, and designated her- 
self,in all the lasting durability of marble, my 
“inconsolable widow.” I had a presentiment 
that I should not be long-lived, but this rather 
increased my thirst for popularity; and, feeling 
the improbability of my living very longin the 
sight of Mrs. Smith and my many dear friends, 
I wasthe more anxious to live in their hearts. 
Nothing could exceed my amiability,—my life 
was one smile, my sayings were conciliatory, 
my doings benevolent, my questions endearing, 
my answers affirmative. | was determined that 
my will, unlike most wills, should be satisfactory 
to every body. I silently studied the wants and 
wishes of those around me, and endeavoured to 
arrange my leavings so that each legatee should 
hereafter breath my name with a blessing, and 
talk of**that dear good fellow Smith,” always at 
the same time having recourse to a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. I perpetually sat for my oneighie and 
I gave my resemblance to all the dear friends 
we were hereafter to receive “the benefit of 
my dying.” 

So farI have confined my narrative to the 
humdrum probabilites of every-day lite; what 
I have now to relate may strike some of my rea- 
ders as less probable, but, nevertheless, it is not 
one jot the less true. I was anxious not only to 
attain a degree of Peper which should sur- 
vive my bnef existence; panted to witness 
that popularity; unseen, to see the tears that 
would be shed,—unheard, to mingle with the 
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POST-MORTEM 


ourners who would lament my death. 
bere is the advantage of being lamented if one 
cannot hear the lamentations? But how was 
this privilege to be attained? Alas! attained it 
was; but the means shall never be divulged to 
my readers. Never shall another Mr. Smith, 
velf-satished and exulting in his popularity, be 
taught by me to see what 1 have seen, to feel 
what [have felt. 

[ have perused St. Leon; I therefore knew 
that perpetually-renovated youth had_ been 
sought and had been bought. 1 had read Frank- 
enstein, and I had seen that wonder, equally as- 
tonishing and supernatural, had been attained 
by mortals. I wanted to watch my own weepers, 
nod at my own plumes, count my own mourning 
coaches, and read with my owneyes the lauda- 
tory paragraph that announced my own demise 
in the county newspaper. I gained my point,—I 
did all this, and more than this; but I would not 
advise any universally-admired gentlemen and 
fondly-idolized husband to follow my example. 
What devilish arts I used, what spells, what con- 
jurations, never will reveal; suffice it is to say 
that l attained the objects of my desires. Two 
peeps was I to haveat thoseI left behind me,— 
one exactly a month after my demise, the second 
on that day ten years! 

And now for the result of peep the first. 

In some degree my thirst for posthumous pop- 
ularity wascertainly gratified, and I will begin 
with the pleasantest part of my own “post-mor- 
tem examination.” 

My own house (or rather the house that had 
been mine) looked doleful enough; no mirth, no 
music; the servants in deep mourning, and a 
hatchment over the door. My own wife (or 
rather my relict) wasa perfect picture of misery 
and mourning, in the extreme of the fashion. 
She heaved the deepest sighs, she was trimmed 
with the deepest crape, and wore the deepest 
hems thatever were seen. The depth of her 
despondency was truly gratifying. Her cap was 
most conscientiously hideous and beneath its 
folds every hair upon her head lay hid. She was 
amoving mass of crape and bombasin. In her 
right hand was a pocket handkerchief, in her 
left a smelling-bottle, and in her eye a tear. She 
was closeted with a gentleman, but it was no 
rival—nothing to arouse one jealous pang inthe 
bosom of a departed Dostana. It was, in fact, 
a marble masonic meeting. She was giving di- 
rections about my monument, and putting herself 
into the attitude of lamentation in which she 
wished to be represented (and is represented,) 
bending over my urn: she burst into a torrent of 
lears,and in scarce articulate accents called 
for her “sainted Anthony.” When she came a lit- 
tle to herself, she cram somewhat at the ex- 
travagance of the estimate, knocking off hereand 

there some little ornamental monumental deco- 
ration, bargaining about my inscription, and 
cheapening my urn! 
_ She was interrupted by the entrance of a mil- 
ner, who was ordered to prepare a black velvet 


Shek lined with ermine ; and no expense was to 
ceaared- Alas! thoughtI, the widow’s ‘inky 


‘loak” may well be warm; my black marble co- 
Yering will be cold comfort to her. ‘Just to 





amuse you, ma’am,” said the marchande des | ling with his dark and glossy curls! And they 
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modes “do look at some things that are. going 
home for Miss Jones’s wedding.”’ 

The widow said nothing ; ian 1 thought it was 
witha vacant eye that she gazed apathetically 
at satin, blonde, and feathers as white as the 
driven snow. At length she cried, “1 cannot— 
cannot wear them!” and covering her face with 
her handkerchief, she wept more loudly than 
before. Happy late husband that I was—surely 
for me she wept! A housemaid was blubberin 
on the stairs, a footman singing in the hall; this 
is as it should be, thought i: and when I heard 
thata temporary reduction in the establishment 
was determined on, and that the weeping and 
signing individuals had been just discharged, I 
felt the soothing conyiction, that leaving their 
mistress tore open the wounds inflicted by the 
loss of their late master,and made them bleed 
afresh. Mydog howled as [ passed him, my 
horse ran wild in the paddock, and the clock in 
my own sittting-room maintained a sad and stub- 
born silence, wanting my hand to wind it up. 

Things evidently did not goon in the old 
routine without me, and this was nothing to my 
spirit. My own portrait was turned with its 
face to the wall: my widow having no longer the 
original to look at, could not endure gazing at 
the mute resemblance! What, after all, thought 
I,is the use of a portrait? When the original 
lives we have something better to look at; and 
when the originalis gone, we cannot bear to 
look at it. Be that as it may, I did not the less 
appreciate my widow’s sige ogy 

n the village green the idle boys pares 
cricket: they mourned me not—but what of 
that? a boy will skip inthe rear of his grand- 
mother’s funeral. The village butcher stood 
disconsolately at the door of his ay and said 
to the village baker, who was despondingly pas- 
sing by, “ Dull times, these, neighbour e- 
bread! dull times. Ah! we miss the good squire, 
and the feastings at the hall.” 

On a dead wall I read, “Smith forever.’’— 
“ Forever,’ thought I,“ isa long time to talk 
about.” Close to it, 1 saw,‘ Mitts forever,” 
written in letters equally large, and much more 
freshe He wasmy parliamentary successor, 
and his politics were the same as my own. This 
was cheering ; my constituents had not deserted 
my principles—more thanthat I could not ex- 
pect. The“ Smrru,” who, they said, was tobe 
their representative “ ror EVER,’ was now just 
as dead as the wall upon which the name was 
chalked! 

Again I retired to my resting-place under the 
family pew in the church of Smithton, quite sat- 
isfied that, at the expiration of ten years, I should 
take my second peep at equally gratifying, 
though rather softened evidences of my popula- 
rity. 

Tren years.—What a brief period to look 
back upon! What nn age in perspective! — 
How little do we dread that which is certain not 
to befal us for ten years! Yet how swiftly to ali 
of us will ten years seem to fly! What chan- 

es, too, will ten years bring to all! Yonschool- 

oy of ten, with his toys and his noise, will be 
the lover of twenty! The man now in the 
of life, will, in ten years, see Time’s snow ming- 
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who now are old-—-the kind, the cheerful, look- 
ing, as we say, so much younger thau they really 
are--what will ten years bring to them ? 

The ten years of my sepuichral slumber pas- 
sed away, and the day arrived for my second 
and last peep at my disconsolate widow and wide 
circle of affectionate friends. 

The monument already mentioned opened 
“its ponderous and marble jaws,” for the last 
time, and invisibly | glided to the gates of my 
old domain. The old !Joric lodge had been puil- 
led down,and a Gothic une, all thatch and rough 
poles, little windows and creepers, (a sort of cot- 
tage gone mad,) hail been erected in its stead. I 
entered, and could not find my wayto my own 
house; the road had heen turned, old trees had 
been felled, and new plantations made; ponds 
had been filled up, and lakes had been dug; my 
own little ‘‘ Temple to Friendship” was not to be 
- found, but a temple dedicated to the blind God 
had been erected in a conspicuous situation.— 
* Ah!” thought I, “ herlove is a buried love, but 
not the less dear. ‘To me—to her dear departed 
—to her ‘sainted Anthony,’—this temple has 
been dedicated !” 

So entirely was the park changed that I did 
not arrive at the mai sion until the hour of din- 
ner. There was a bustle at the hall door, ser- 
vants were assembled in gay liveries, carriages 
were driving up and setting down, and lights 
gleamed from the interior. 
no harm in that; on the contrary, 1 deemed it 
fortunate. Doubtless my widow, still in the so- 
ber grey of ameliorated mourning, had summon- 

round her the best and the dearest of my 
friends; and though their griefs were naturally 
somewhat mellowed by time, they remembered 
me in their calm but cheerful circle, and fondly 
breathed my name! Unseen I passed into the 
dinin z-room—all that I beheld was new to me— 
the house had been new built on a grander scale 
—and the furniture was magnificent! 1 cast my 
eyes round the table, where the guests were now 
assembled. Oh! what bliss was mine! At the 
head sat my widowed wife, all smiles, all loveli- 
ness, all pink, silk and flowers—not’so young as 
when I last beheld her, but very handsome, and 
considerably fatter. At the foot (oh! what a 
touching compliment to me /) sat one of my old- 
est, dearest, best of friends, Mr. Mitts, the son of 


a baronet who resided in my neighbourhood ; his | 


father too was there, with his antiquated lady, 
and the whole circle was formed of persons 
whom, living, I had known and loved. My 
friend at the bottom of the table did the honours 
well. (though he omitted to do what I thought he 
ought to have done,—drink tomy memory) and 
the only thing that occurred to startle me betore 
the removal of dinner, was my widow’s calling 
him “my dear.” But there was something gra- 
tifying even in that, fomst must hive been of me 
she was thinking; it Was a slip of the tongue, 
that plainly showed the fond yearning of the wi- 
dowed heart. 

When the dessert had been arranged on the 
table, she called to one of the servants, saying 
* John, tell Muggins to bring the children.” 
What could she mean? who was Muggins? and 
what children did she wish to be brought? JI 
never Aad any children! Presently the door flew 
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open, and in ran eight noisy, healthy, beantityj 
brats. The younger ones congregated round the 
hostess ; but the two eldest, both fine boys, ran to 
Mr. Mitts, at the bottom of the table, and each 
took possession of a knee. They both stroncly 
resembled Mitts; and what was my astonish. 
ment when he exclaimed, addressing my widow 
** Mary, my love, may I givethem some orange?” 

What could be meant by “* Mary, my love!” 
—a singular mode of addressing a deceased 
friend’s relict! But the mystery was soon ex. 
plained. Sir Marmaduke Mitts filled his glass 
and after insisting that all the company should 
follow his example, he said to his son, “ This js 
your birthday, Jack; here’s your health, my 
boy,and may you and Mary long live happy to- 
gether! Come, my friends, the health of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mitts.” 

So then, after all, I had come out on an ex- 
ceeding cold day to see my widow doing the ho- 
nours as Mrs. Mitts ! 

“When is your birthday?” said Sir Marma- 
duke to his daughter-in-law. 

_ “Io June,” she replied, “‘ but I have not been 
in the habit of keeping birthdays ti!l lately : poor 
Mr. Smith could not bear them to be kept.” 

‘** What’s that about poor Smith ?” said the suc- 
cessor to my house, my wife, and my other ap- 
aera ot * Do you say Smith could not 

ear birthdays? Very silly of him, then; but 


A dinner party !— } poor Smith had his oddities.” 


* Oh!” said my widow, and Mr. Mitts’ wife, 
** We cannot always command perfection ; poor 
dear Mr. Smith meant well, but every man can- 
not be a Mitts. She smiled, and nodded down 
the table; Mr. Mitts looked, as well he might, 
particularly pleased ; and then the ladies left the 
room. 

“ Talking of Smith,” said Sir Marmaduke, 
““what wretched taste he had, poor man! This 
place was quite thrown away upon him; he had 
no idea of its capabilities.” 

** No,” replied a gentleman to whom I had be- 
queathed a legacy—* with the best intentions in 
the world, Smith was really a very odd man.” 

‘* His house,”’ added another, who used to dine 
with me three times a week, “ was never tho- 
roughly agreeable;—it was not his fault, poor 
fellow !” ; 

* No, no,” said a very old friend of mine, at 
the same time taking snuff from a gold box which 
had been my gift,“ he did every thing for the 
best; but, between ourselves, Smith was a 
bore.”’ : 

“It is well,” said Mr. Mitts, “that talking of 
him has not the effect which is attributed to talk- 
ing of another invisible personage! Let him 
rest in peace: for if it were possible that he 
could be reanimated, his reappearance here to 
claim his goods and chattels, and above all, his 
wife, would be attended with rather awkwar 
consequences.” aot P 

So much for my posthumous curiosity! Vain 
mortal that I was, to suppose that after a dream- 
less sleep of ten long years, J could return to the 
land of the living, and find the place _and ee 
hearts that I once filled, still unoccupied! 1 
the very handsome frame of my own picture, 
was now placed a portrait of John Mitts, Esq-; 
mine was thrown aside in an old lumber room, 











2 sportive children had recently disco- 
ete with their mimic swords had inno- 
cently poked out the eyes of what they were 
pleased to denominate,* the dirty picture of the 
ugly man.” My presumption has been properly 
rewarded: let no one who 1s called to his last ac- 
count, wish. like me, to be permitted to revisit 
the earth. If such a visit were granted, and 
like me he returned invisibly, all that he would 
see and hear would wound his spirit: but were 
he permitted to reappear visible, in propria per- 
zona, mortifying, indeed would be his welcome! 

It is not my intention to bequeath to my reader 
a lecture, or a sermon, ere I return to my frmily 
vault: yet “* THE POST MORTEM COGITATIONS OF 
THE LATE POPULAR MR. SMITH” are not without 


A MORAL. T. H. B. 
— 
Written for the Casket. 
SORROW. 


Sorrow is the genuine effusion of nature- 
Joy may be assumed, smiles may be on the lips 
and sweet music on the tongue—yet have no ac- 
quaintance with the heart. But who will copy 
the expression of grief, wear the mask of a 
dreadful foe, or affect the pangs that remind us 
of the insecurity of happiness. Education may 
refine, may renew or efface original impressions, 
and silence or soothe some of the strongest emo- 
tions; but acute distress is the torrent that art 
cannot suppress, the voice that will be heard, 
whether in cries aloud, in excess of anguish, 
or of the pains of memory in solitude. When 
nature speaks in the powerful language of afflic- 
tion, and tells of the delicate, strong, deep, en- 
during feeling, scathed into sorrow, and sudden- 
ly broken, few willturn away and refuse to con- 

ole with the sufferer. Levity is serious and 
respectful, the rude courteous and compassion- 
ate towards real sorriwe—for it indicates the 
most amiable traits of human character. Tears 
from such a source leave no stain on the cheek 
of manhood, or on the pale face of woman, but 
Psaag our admiration no less than our sympa- 

les. 

Poor human nature! how frequently art thou 
sported with, in the very halls of thine inheri- 
tance! Descended from a God, yet often the 
est of shadows, the victim of petty realities! 
fhe puncture of a pin, the sting of the vile in- 
sect that lives only a few hours, can destroy the 
life of lord] man, who, though formed in the 
likeness of his Creator, is as much the slave of 
insignificant circumstances as the reptile that 
crawls at his feet. Let us not, however, com- 
plain—for God is just! Rather let us consider 
that the present condition of our being is neces- 
Sary to prepare us for the Paradtse that will ul- 
tunately ensue. To smile when our feelings are 
wounded, to spurn the little evils of life, and en- 
dure what is unavoidable with firmness, denotes 
a Strong and well-regulated mind. To assert 
our principles in the presence of life and of 
death, and look calmly and quietly on the sup- 
porter and executioner, sustains the hope that 
the soul can never die. A virtuous and enlicht- 
ened mind cannot be the permanent abode of 
pi ; it has aids to bear on, besides the con- 
olence of friends. There are duties to perform, 
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rewards to enjoy, and hopes to indulge on earth. 
If these do not glitter in the gloom of present af- 
fliction, imagination may present, beyond the 
dark curtain of mortality, an image at which 
the mourner might look and forget to weep. 


ee ooo 


EXTRACT 


ORIGINAL. 


From “The Spirit of Life,’—a Poem, delivered before — 


the Franklin Society of Brown University, Sept. 
3, 1833—by Wiriis Gayvorp CLARK. 


“"Tis thus with man. He cometh like the flow’r, 
To feel the changes of each earthly hour ; 

To enjoy the sunshine, or endure the shade, 

By hopes deluded, or by Reason eway’d: 

Yet haply, if to Virtue’s path he tum, 

And feel ber hallowed fires within him burn, 

He passeth calmly from that sunny morn, 

Whcere all the buds of youth are ‘newly born,’ 
Through va: ying intervals of onward years, 

Until the eve of his decline appears; 

And while the shadows round his path descend, 
As down the vale of Age his toot-steps tend, 
Peace o’er his bosom sheds her soft control, 

And throngs of gentlest memories charm the soul: 
Then, weaned trom earth, he turns his steadfast eye, 
Beyond the grave, whose verge he falters nigh ; 
Surveys the brightening regions of the Blest, 

And, like a wearied oilgrim, simks to rest. 

The just man dies not, though within the tomb 
His wasting form be laid, ’mid tears and gloom; 
Though many a heart beats sadly, when repose 
His silve y lucks in dust, like buried snows: 

Yet love, and hope, and faith, with heavenward trust 
Teil, that his spirit sinks not in the dust; 

Above, unstained and glorious, it hath soar’d, 
Where all its primal freshness is restor’d, 

And from all sin released, and Doubt, and Pain, 
Renews the morning of its youth again. 


Yes! while the mourner stands beside the bier, 
O’er a lost friend, to shed the frequent tear: 
To pour the tender and regretful sigh, 
And feel the heart-pulse fiil the languid eye— 
Even at that hour, the thoughtful woe is vain, 
Since change, not death, invokes affection’s pain ; 
Nought but a tranquil slumbe:er resteth there, 
Whose spirit’s plumes have swept the upper air, 
And caught the radiance borne from heaven along, 
= ey oe — ye incense and oe song; 

nd passed the glittering gates which angels keep— 
Oh, wheretoie, Er the Ag should mourners weep? 

a ~ s 
From the London Monthly Magazine. 
VIOLATION OF MILTON’S TOMB. 


Extracted from General Murray's Diary—Un- 
published. 


24th Aug. 1790.—I dined yesterday at Sir Gil- 
bert’s. Assoon as the cloth was removed, Mr. 
Thornton gave the company an account of the 
violation of Milton’s tomb, a circumstance 
which created in our ds a feeling of horror 
and disgust. He had beg one of the visiters to 
the hallowed spot, and obtained his information 
from a person who had been a witness to the 
whole sacrilegious transaction. He related the 
event nearly in the following manner:—The 
church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, being in a 
somewhat dilapidated state, the parish resolved 
to commence repairing it, and this was deemed 





a favourable opportunity to raise a subscription 
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for the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of our immortal bard Milton, who, it was 
known, had been buried in this church. The 
parish register book bore the following entry: 
**12 November, 1674. John Milton, gentleman, 
consurapcon, chancell.’”” Mr. Ascough, whose 
grandfather died in 1759, aged 84, had often been 
heard to say, that Milton was buried under the 
desk in thechancel. Messrs. Strong, Cole, and 
other parishioners, determined to search for the 
remains, and orders were giver to the workmen 
on the Ist of this month to dig for the coffin. 
On the 3rd, in the afternoon, it was discovered; 
the soil in which it had been deposited was ofa 
calcareous nature, and it rested upon another 
coffin, which there can be no doubt was that of 
Milton’s father, report having stated that the 
poet was buried at his request near the remains 
of his parent; and the same register-book con- 
tained the entry, “‘ John Milton, gentleman, 15 
March, 1646.” No other coffin being found in 
the chancel, which was entirely dug over, there 
can be no uncertainty as to their indentity. 
Messrs. Strong and Cole having carefully cleans- 
ed the coffin with a brush and wet sponge, they 
ascertained that the exterior wooden case, in 
which the leaden one had been enclosed, was 
entirely mouldered away and the leaden coffin 
contained no inscription or date. At the period 
when Milton died it was customary to paint the 
name, age, &c. of the deceased on the wooden 
covering, no plates or inscriptions being then in 
use; but all had long since crumbled into dust. 
The leaden coffin was much corroded; its length 
was five feet ten inches, and its widthin the 
broadest part one foot four inches. The above 
gentlemen, satisfied asto the indentity of the 
precious remains, and having drawn up a state- 
ment to that effect, cave orders on Tuesday, the 
3rd, to the workmen to fill up the grave; but 
they neglected to doso, intending to perform 
that labour on the Saturday following. On the 
next day, the 4th, a party of parishioners, Messrs. 
Cole, Laming, Taylor, and Holmes, having met 
to dine atthe residence of Mr. Fountain,: the 
overseer, the discovery of Milton’s remains be- 
came the subject of conversation, and it was 
agreed upon that they should disinter the body, 
and examine it more minutely. At eight o’clock 
at night, heated with drink, and accompanied 
by a mari named Hawkeswork, who carried a 
flambeau, they sallied forth,and proceeded to 
the church— 
“When night 


Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flushed with insolence and wine.” 
Miron. 

The sacriligeous work now commences. The 
coffin is dragged from its oeape resting place: 
Holmes made use of a mallet and chisel, and cut 
open the coffin slantaways from the head to the 
breast, The lead bela doubled Mage corpse 
became visible: it was enveloped in a thick 
white shroud; the ribs were standing up regu- 
larly, but the instant the shroud was removed 
they fell, The features of the countenance could 
not be traced; but the hair was in an astonish- 
ingly perfect state: its colour a light brown; its 
length six inches and a half, and although some- 
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what clotted, it appeared, after having been well 
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washed, as strong as the hairof a 
The short locks growing towards the foreheay 
and the long ones flowing from the same place 
down the sides of the face, it became brian, 
that these were most certainly the remains of 
Milton. The quarto print of the t, by Fai 

AP gps poet, by Fai. 
thorne, taken from life in 1670, four years before 
he died, represents him as wearing his hair ex. 
actly inthe above manner. Fountain said he 
was determined to have two of the teeth; but as 
they resisted the pressure of his fingers, he struck 
the jaw with a pavingstone, and several teeth then 
fell out. There were only five in the upper jaw 
and these were taken by Fountain; the fist that 
were in the lower jaw were seized upon by Tay- 
lor, Hawkesworth, and the sexton’s man. The 
hair, which had been carefully combed and tied 
together before interment, was forcibly pulled 
off the skull by Taylor and another; but Ellis 
the player, who had now joined the party, told 
the former, that being a good hair-worker, if he 
would let him have it he would pay a guinea 
bow! of punch, adding, that such a relic would 
be of great service by bringing his name 
into notice. Ellis, therefore, became possessed 
of all the hair; he likewise took a part of the 
shroud and a bit of the skin of the skull; indeed 
he was only prevented carrying off the head by 
thesextons, Hoppy and Grant, who said they 
intended to exibit the remains, which was after- 
wards done, each person paying sixpence to 
view the body. These fellows, I am told, gained 
nearly one hundred pounds by the exhibition. 
Laming put one of the leg-bones in his pocket. 
My informant assured me, continued Mr. Thorn. 
ton, that while the work of profanation was pro- 
ceeding, the gibes and jokes of these vulgar fel- 
lows made his heart sick, and he retreated from 
the scene, feeling as if he had witnessed the re- 
past ofa vampire. Viscount C., who sat near me, 
saidtoSirG. ‘* This reminds me of the words ot 
one of the fathers of the church, ‘ And little boys 
have played with the bones of great kings!" 

— —— 

Tue Boy anp THE Snake.—A boy played with a 
tame snake. “My dear little animal,” said the boy, 
‘I would not be so familiar with you if I did not know 
you were deprived of poison. You snakes are a ma- 
licious, ungrateful race! I have heard, on the best au- 
thority, how a poor countryman found one, perhaps, 
of your ancestors, half frozen under a hedge, compas- 
sionately took it up, and placed it in his warming 
bosom. Hardly did the snake feel the warmth, before 
he bit his ‘exsses Bone and the good, friendly man was 
compelled to die.” 

“T am astonished,” replied the snake. “How partial 
your historian must be! Our own give an entirely 
different account. This friendly man believed that 
the snake was really frozen, and as it happened to be 
one of the coloured kind, he wished to strip off its skin 
and carry ithome. Was that right?” 

“Ah, be silent!” said the boy. “Who that is un- 
grateful does not know how to make excuses ! 

Right, “my son,” interrupted the father, who had 
heard this conversation. “But at the same time when 
you hear of an extraordinary instance of ingratitude, 
examine all the circumstances faithfully, betore you 
brand a man with so black a crime. ‘True benelac- 
tors have seldom laid the unthankful under obligation; 
indeed, I hope, for the honour of humanity, never. 
But benetactors, whose aims are small and selfish— 
such, my son, are always met with ingratitude. 


iiving being, 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


L asked a fair and a wayward child, 
That bounded on his way, 

To tell me of his happiness, 
And where his pleasure lay? 

With joyous shout he sprang away, 
And sought the mountain’s height ; 

And brought me sunny flowers that bloom, 
Like things of life and light. 

He chased for hours an echo’s sound, 
And strove to catch the gleam, 

The sun cast down in mockery 
Upon the polished stream. 

But tired and vexed, the child returned 
Unto its mother’s breast; 

And sick at heart of all beside, 
He wept himself to rest. 


The boy grew up: I asked the man, 
Just from his happy youth— 

Ere deep and scathing cares had come 
To damp his spirit’s truth— 

To tell me of his happiness, 
What were his pleasures then ; 

If he had found the wished-for prize 
Amongst his fellow men? 

He smiled and knelt before a shrine, 
Where beauty sat enthroned, 

And breathed with strong, impassioned vow, 
The thoughts his bosom owned. 

But still a darkling shade would flit 
Upon that brow, so fair— 

And told that grief had early left 
Its fatal impress there. 


Time passed away : mid-age had come, 
And left upon that face, 
The deeply furrow’d lines that pain 
Is ever wont to trace— 
I asked what were his idols then, 
What was his happiness ? 
If he had gained the sacred goal, 
In time’s matured embrace ? 
Heanswered not, but on his brow 
A low’ring tempest came; 
He sternly pointed to a scroll, 
That glowed with dazzling flame :— 
He rushed amid the warring scenes 
Of earth, and sought to win 
A name above its honored ones— 
A place where none had been. 
He fell :—the bright and starry place 
He sought, grew pale and dim-~ 
The stricken victim wept, and owned 
There was no place for him! 


Still time passed on, and on his brow 
Had shook its pinions grey— 

{ asked again of happiness, 
And where his pleasure lay ? 

He started as the fatal sound 

Upon his senses fell, 

And low he bowed, as if beneath 
Some Sybil’s wrathful spell ; 

He raised his head, and gazing back 
a life’s long parted day, 
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As if to glean from faded scenes 
Some kind and cheering ray. 
Alas! there’s: nought upon the page 
To which his heart might cling; 
He wept beneath the fatal truth— 
“‘ Earth can no pleasures bring.” 
New Geneva, Pa. ERRO. 
> 
. Written for the Casket. 
Ellery Truman and Emily Ray- 
' jmnond, 
OR THE SOLDIER’S TALE, 


“ Hark! it is the bridegroom's voice, 
Welcome, pilgrim to thy rest.” 


It was a fine morning of July, 1823; the air 
was cool and refreshing for the season; I was 
slowly and thoughtfully walking along the great 
road from Lancaster to Harrisburg. I had 
passed the summit of the mountain which rises 
from the Susquehanna below the mouth of Swa- 
tara, the old village of Middletown lay before 
me, and far to the southwest, west, and north- 
west, spread one of the fimest landscapes in 
Pennsylvania, with a blue waving line of Kitta- 
tinny mountains, and a — bank of cumuli as 
back ground. To the mind which ata step over 
a mountain ridge is brought to the view of its 
native valley, after an absence of forty-two 
years, what crowded reflections rise! how are 
the senses overpowered! In that valley over 
which fleeces of mist still hovered, forty-eight 
years before I had seen the light of heaven on 
my infant eye. Withdrawn from the little circle 
of my childish rambles between six and seven, 
memory retained, and strongly retained the im- 
ages of the few objects within that circle. Be- 
fore me rose the cabin of my parents, the few 
farm houses I had visited, the meeting-house 
and grave-yard, and the old school-house, with 
the still older John Hutchinson, who first taught 
me to read— 

“* Let no man put off the Law of God.” 


All returned to my mental eye, and mingled 
with the features of the perspective before me, 
and threw a moonlight,a dreamy colouring, over 
the whole scene. My steps were at length en- 
tirely arrested, and, with my staff in hand, I 
stood entranced, muttering to myself, * How 
durable is nature! how changeful is man!” 

A slight rustle on my right hand recalled me 
from my reverie, and turning quickly towards 
the sound, met the eye of an aged man, who had 
been very attentively watching my abstraction. 
He was seated on a stone, at the root of a large 
tree, with some shrubbery around him, his 
budget was at his feet; and with both hands over 
a polished crabstick head, and leaning on his 
chin, his silver hair flowing round a face of un- 
common expression. His still penetrating clance 
gave me some embarrassment, which he per- 
ceived and removed, as he observed, smiling— 
“ Stranger, you have found something very at- 
tractive in that landscape,” pointing at the 
same time to the far north-east, up the valley of 
Swatara. 

The human eyes are the windows of the soul, 
philosophers and non-philosophers may say what 
they please to the contrary. We were acquain- 
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tance, we were friends, the moment those words 
passed between us, and I replied, “ The surface 
of that picture is fine, but to me there is a still 
finer ground beneath. I am returning to the 
place of my birth, on the banks of Swatara, after 
an absence of forty-two years.” 

* Where, on those banks?” anxiously demand- 
ed the old soldier, for such he was. 

* Dixon’s Ford, near Derry Meeting-house,”’ 
I replied. 

He mused a moment,as he rose to his feet, and 
slung his knapsack over his shoulder, and then 
resumed, “ It is something strange, I am return- 
ing to the same place, and for the same reason, 
in part, for there was | born also.” 

I gazed intently on him, as he spoke, but he 
eontinued, ** You cannot know aught of me, I 
am at least twenty years your elder, and have 
not resided there permanently since 1775.” 

“ The year of my birth,” I exclaimed. 

To this unimportant observation he paid little 
attention, but as we involuntarily recommenced 
our walk, he continued, “‘ We can be fellow 
travellers; we are returning to a secluded por- 
tion of our wide spread country, to a point from | 
which have risen some spirits too sublime for 
the world.” 

‘You speak warmly, my friend,’ I imter- 
rupted. 

** Seventy-one years have not frozen in my 
heart,” he replied, with great energy, “ either 
friendship or gratitude.” 

“ Pardon me,’ I replied, “ your eyes too well 
confirm your words.” 

He smiled, and replied, “It is of the dead I 
have spoken.” 

The reader need not be fatigued with our 
day’s walk, as we advanced along the fine little 
mountain river; every bank, hill, tree and farm, 
recalled to the old veteran some subject of re- 
collection and supply to a rich, plain, but varied 
observation. In Hummelstown we took a hasty 
repast, and continued our walk. Leaving the 

main road, and traversing the cool and clear 
spring creek, it was on the decline of day before 
we reached Derry Meeting-house. All was 
still and calm round this, to us, venerable spot. 
We seemed to tread on sacred ground. In the 
adjacent grave-yard—the remains of a sister 
consecrated it to me—to my fellow traveller there 
seemed still more to strike the mind with awe. 
The meeting-house was shut, but we entered the 
repository of the departed, and were for some 
time silent. We paused over one stone and 
read— 
Here lieth the remains of 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM BERTRAM, 


First Pastor of this congregation : 
Who departed this life 
Ye 3dof May,1746. 
Aged 72 years. 

Several other stones spoke to us, but at length 
one enchained us both; but 1 was penetrated to 
the soul when my companion, with an expres- 
sion, which. to be felt in all its force, must have 
been heard—*‘* Truths, for once, on a tomb- 
stone.” These truths were thus recorded :— 


Beneath this stone 


ELLERY TRUMAN AND EMILY RAYMOND, 


Of an able, faithful, 
Courageous and successful 
Minister of Jesus Christ, 


THE REVEREND JOHN ROAN, 


Pastor of Paxton, Derry, and Mountjoy 
Congregations, : 
From the Year 1745 
Till Oct. 3d, 1775. 
When he exchanged a Militant for 
A triumphant life, in the 59th year of his age 


The attitude, age, and tears—for | saw th, 
drops follow each other down his furrowed 
cheeks—kept me silent; but at length he fixed 
his eyes on mine, and solemnly observed, “Friend 
for we are both old and may call each other 
so, are we not here now alone on the spot of our 
nativity? It is here, indeed, in this yard, we are 
to meet our friends and acquaintances. What 
are the living beings along these banks to us? 
The associations in our minds, what have they 
in common with the existing generation, now 
moving over these hills and vales? To them we 
are as men of other times. The day is not so 
far closed, but we have yet an hour to spare. | 


know where to find quarters for the night. Wilt 


thou be seated, and hear an old soldier’s tale?” 

As he spoke, he laid his hand on my shoulder: 
my looks bespoke not mere willingness to hear, 
but a powerful interest in his proposed tale, and 
we both sat down upon the slab which covered 
the remains of John Roan,and he commenced— 

“It matters not to which of the beings I was 
related, who once lived and walked over these 
paths and fields. but who long have rested be- 
neath these cold but speaking stones. I may 
only tell thee, that her i ae almost every one 
who ever shared my blood. My parents found 
their pillow here, as did my prothorg and sisters, 
and some others as dear to my remembrance as 
parents, brothers, or sisters. 

“In this remote region rose to life Robert Dix- 
on, Lindley Murray, and Ellery Truman; here 
sprung up,as a flower transplanted from heaven, 

mily Raymond; and 1 may add tothis group, 
another of humbler growth, Wilson Bertram. 

“ Robert Dixon, who fell far from here, fell in 
his country’s cause, too soon for that country. 
His was one of those spirits which rise in flame 
to illume all around him; his mind scarce needed 
education; it caught, as if by inspiration, what 
ordinary minds have to buy from schools, and 
themselves never learn the value. Gentle as 
the summer breeze, in private life; but terrible 
as the whirlwind, in the day of danger. Tardy 
calculations were not necessary to Robert Dix- 
on; he heard,he thought,and acted. The voice 
of his country called, and the answer was 
prompt. : 

“ Lindley Murray was a being of a different or- 


and to the closet he retired. From the knell o! 
war and death, he shrunk with feeting® as sub- 
lime as those which carried Dixon to the tented 
field. As the scowling tempest of the American 
revolutionary war was heard at a distance, 16 
echoes reached the before peaceful banks of Swa- 
tara. Dixon and Murray followed the irresistible 
current of their souls. Dixon rushed to the battle 
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der; the closet was the theatre of his ambition, 


field. Murray retired from the strife, not to do 
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as many others did, join the standard of the ene- 
mies of his country, but to i the Society of 
Friends, and pass calmly along the stream of 
MN With these contrasted spirits another rose, of 
very different cast to either. The form of Ro- 
bert Dixon was elegant, tall, and commanding; 
but seen to disadvantage in the presence of El- 
lery Truman. The countenance of Dixon was 
bland, that of Truman serious and rather re- 
served. It was seldom that two such mencould 
be seen together, yet they were contrasts; and 
between them stood another, unlike either, and 
vet held them linked together. Wilsen Bertram, 
with powers, bodily and mental, inferior to his 
two friends, but endowed with an inflexibility of 
jurpose which swerved not. In youth and age 
ertram was the same.” 

[Here some overpowering thought seemed to 
come over the soul of the veteran—some streng 
emotion which shook his frame; but he seon re- 
covered his composure, and resumed. | 

“ Forgive me, my friend,” he at length breath- 
ed, with much energy. ‘The last fifty years seem 
but.2 moment, and the sleeping dust appears, at 
some mements, to rise to life. 1 see Dixon and 
Truman, in all the pride of manly youth; the 
one smiling as the other frowned on the gather- 
ing storm, but with hearts equally stern to meet 
to foe; and I see”’ 

The aged soldier again paused, took off his hat 
with his left hand, and placed his right on his 
snowy head, demanding “‘do you see these 
blanched locks?” 

My heart was too full to answer, but my looks 
spoke for me, and he continued. ‘“‘ Seventy-one 
winters lie heavy on this head; but no length of 
years can remove from my heart the remem- 
brance of Emily Raymond; she was the pride 
of Swatara, the spirit of its woods and fields. 
How often have I heard her angel voice rising 
to heaven in this spot! Yes, to heaven, nodoubt, 
did her song rise, and mingle with the sengs of 
kindred seraphs. Emily Raymond was made 
for heaven, and not for earth. From her fifteenth 
to eighteenth year was spentin Philadelphia, 
with a relation; and Emily returned to Derry 
in August, 1775. To see was to admire and love 
Emily Raymond. As on wider circles nature 
enforced her laws on the Swatara, and was 
obeyed by all those who had a heart not already 
ulled by some other object ; and thus stood Elle- 
ry Truman and Wilson Bertram. To these 
young men she had been, before her departure 
to Philadelphia, a sister; but that relation of 
calm affection, of happy friendship, was soon to 
be lost in that soul absorbing interest, which, 
‘appy for the world, few are capable of feeling 
‘0 excess: but misery to the few that do, and are 
doomed to disappointment—the wounds admits 
of but one remedy. But I am wandering. 
Need | repeat Emily was loved by both 
‘Truman and Bertram. It was the first secret 
‘hat had ever existed between them, and dearly 
ot cock pay for want of confidence in the 
“ ‘ The year of 1775, was indeed one of tumult 
“na storm. New relations and passions were 
oused into conflict. The ordinary course of hu- 
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lent, as obstacles to its current seemed to be 
heaved from the depths of the earth; but it is at 
such moments that the heart of man becomes 
open to emotions of greatest intensity. Now all 
around were causes of excitement, even the 
most callous felt the flame; then no wonder that 
in such bosoms as those of Ellery Truman and 
Wilson Bertram, the fire burned fiercely. Both 
these men had joined the army. Truman as a 
lieutenant in Captain Holt’s company, and Ber- 
tram as a private; and both had taken stations 
a few weeks before the return of Emily from 
Philadelphia. 

** Emily herself gave a most striking example 
of a trait in the human character, which has 
often become most strikingly prominent where 
least expected. To look in her face,on tier sc ft 
hazle eye, was to scan the dove; but the fire of 
patriotism burned beneath—spoke of the wrongs 
of her country, and not even the eye of Dixon or 
Truman could flash with more energy; and she 
was soon to find that her happiness was indeed 
staked in that cause for which daily orisons were 
breathed. * 

**On yonder field we had mustered our com- 
pany, and amongst the spectators to our awk- 
ward maneeuvres was Emily Raymond; and 
after the exercise was over, Bertram escorted 
her home. Daily orders to march were expect- 
ed; moments had become months, as events 
pressed upon events, and the timidity of Ber- 
tram yielded to the pressure. His resolution 
was something strengthened by the apparent 
gaiety of his companion, and the to him truly im- 
portant secret was with some hesitation disclos- 
ed. ‘The proposal was, in the first instance re- 
ceived with a bearty laugh, which was followed, 
as soon as the little tormentor could recover 
breath, by her exclaiming,‘ Really, this is an 
honour too high for a peor country girl. Well l 
nevér could expect to be rival to the continental 
Congress! What a soldier! A general before 
long, no doubt.’ And thus she rallied the rather 
embarrassed Bertram, who, however, soon re- 
covered himself, and adopting her own tactics, 
making a low, continued— 

*** And when a general, how proudly will my 
laurels be laid at the feet’— 

*** Of your little sister Emily,’ she interrupted, 
‘why General Bertram. for vou may as weil 
have the title at once, you will outdo Don Quix- 
otte, by adding one peak more to chivalry.’ 

‘* Bertram was really overpowered, and re- 
mained silent ; but assumed a look which reach- 
ed the heart of Emily,and changed her tone and 
manner, and in a very altered voice she conti- 
nued— 

“* My brother, Wilson Bertram, for how often 
have I called you by this tender title. Is thisa 
time to tear away the kind tie between us? I 
am an orphan,’ and she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

*** Would to God,’ passionately exclaimed Ber- 
tram, ‘that you were my sister, if all hope of a 
dearer relation is lost.’ 

‘** They then walked on in painful silence until 
near the house of her aunt, with whom Emily 
resided. ‘The sun had set, and the deep shading 
of night was approaching, when the pathway 
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and wide spreading oak. Emily suddenly stop- 
ped, and looking earnestly into the face of her 
companion, observed,‘ Wilson, under this tree 
was our little play house when children, and here 
you must know the truth—your friend.’ 

“ Bertram, felt stunned as if the tree had been 
rifted by the lightning blast, and remained a few 
moments silently and vacantly gazing on the dis- 
tressed girl; but at length replied,‘ Ellery Tru- 
man.’ Emily replied not, and in the heart of 
Wilson a fierce but momentary resentment 
burned against the friend of his youth; but the 
precepts he had heard and imbibed on this spot 
silenced the foul fiend. ‘Ought I, or can I be 
surprised, that Ellery Truman should love and 
be loved in turn?’ mentally reflected Bertram, 
and falling on his knees, at the foot of the oak, 
breathed this short and fervent prayer :—* May 
the God we have both adored protect thee, my 
sister.’ He rose, pressed her.to his bosom, and 
she retired to her home. 

** The inflexible character of Bertram, I have 
already sketched; a character which on this de- 
cisive evening produced rée$olutions never vio- 
lated in his after life. ‘If 1 cannot be the hus- 
band of Emily Raymond,’ silently and alone 
reflected this young man, ‘ my life shall never be 
stained with an act to enkindle a blush on her 
cheek, if was so blessed.’ 

“* The battle of Lexington had roused, but that 
of Bunker’s Hill had electrified the nation to its 
utmost frontier border. It was amid the agita- 
tions of public and private feelings, and whilst 
the ill-fated expedition of the continental troops 
into Canada was in preparation, that the 
explanation took place between Wilson Ber- 
tram and Emily Raymond. No other human 
being did more within his sphere, to fan the pa- 
triotic flame, than did the man whose remains 
repose beneath this stone; and well was it said 
at the time, that ‘ the soul of John Roan carried 
the appeal of an injured people to the footstool of 
eternal justice and power.’ These sculptured 
figures tell the day when that soul was wafted 
from earth ; and on that day well do I remember 
the stern eye of John Dixon, whose three sons 
had girded on the sword with a father’s advice 
and benediction. 
the eldest never to return. This devoted family 
was but one, thousands followed the same im- 
pulse, and were preparing for the strife, when 
those who remained here were called to place 
_ in its earthly bed, the body of a man who, fer 
thirty years, had been the spiritual father of 
three congregations. The old had become old 
with him, and the young had been raised under 
his pastoral care. 

** Ellery Truman had become a captain by the 
accidental death of his commander, near Lan- 
caster. Called to make one on the solemn oc- 

usion, the brow of Captain Truman was mark- 
“ed by more than usual seriousness. Naturally 

reserved, his manner had become,jif not stern, at 
least something harsh. The change was attri- 
buted, by those who observed it, to his own 
change of condition, and to the rude shock of 
the revolution; but one circumstance occurred 
at the funeral of Mr. Roan, which excited gene- 
ralastonishment. When the coffin containiig the 
body of their pastor was lowered into the grave, 


ELLERY TRUMAN AND EMILY RAYMOND, 


They left their paternal home, | 


Emily Raymond, with a female frie 


J nd, 
standing between’ Truman and Bertram, Emr 


next to Truman. As the first clods fell on the 
coffin, from the assembled crowd was heard a 
general moan, and some wept aloud. My eye 
was on Emily; she wept not, but her face was 
ashy pale ; and as the body ef him, who had beep 
to her more than a father, reached its last earth. 
ly place of rest, she heaved a most distressfy} 
sigh, and staggered backwards. Had not Ber. 
tram caught her in his arms she must haye fal. 
len, and borne down with her the weeping gir) 
by her side. The faceof Truman was even hav. 
gard, but he stood as a statue resting both his 
hands on the hilt of his sword. The eyes of the 
two young men met with mutual expression very 
different from what they ever exchanged before, 
as Bertram bore the helpless, trembling Emily 
from the scene. For months she was confined 
to a bed of sickness. All of her friends, but one, 
attributed her illness to the loss of her pastor: 
there was one, who divined the real cause, but 
the painful knowledge was buried in his own 
bosom. : 

‘** Time, who halts not for the great or the lit- 
tle affairsof man, kept on his steady course. In 
the field, for daring, even desperate and reckless 
bravery, no other man was more distinguished 
than Ellery Truman, who, in the second cam- 

aign, was a major, and in the third a colonel. 

hough bred in simiJar rank in life, common 
farmers, the fortunes of Truman and Bertram 
were indeed different. ‘One bitter disappoint- 
ment is enough,’ said inwardly the common sol- 
dier, Bertram. Promotion lay in his way, but 
he spurned it, and remained a private soldier 
under the colours of the United States, forty-two 
years. From the day the grave beneath us 
closed, these two young men, once as brothers, 
were estranged and separated. Estrangéd! | 
am wrong: Bertram felt the honours heaped on 
the head of Truman infinitely more than did the 
wearer; but he thought of Emily, and sighed 
over the ruined happiness of all. 

“Emily rose from her sick bed, a walking 
shade. ‘The thunders of war from time to ume, 
threw its murmurs to Swatara, as news reached 
there of the death or wounds of beloved relatives 
or friends. In the first campaign both Truman 
and Bertram were severely wounded. Truman 
was cut down by a British dragoon, with his 
scull fractured; Bertram was shot through the 
fleshy parts of both thighs, and as soon as his 
wounds permitted, was removed to the care 0 
his friends in Derry, until again fit for actre 
service. On his return, Bertram and Emly 
met indeed as brother and sister. The name 0 
Truman never passed between them; It Py 
| carefully adie, but bitterly remembered by 
both. aes atta 

“The dreadful winter of 1775-6 had ar . 
with all its severity, and on one of the oom 
days of that winter, the two invalids were nh . 
| with a social party at farmer Dixon's. by 

was a gravity imposed by the fontiree © in, 
‘times which forbid and repressed levity, any 
| spirits of the old bost was more vg ay few 
former time of his life buoyant. He ha tod 
days before received a letter from his son my 
bert, informing him that the continental @ 
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nad reached Quebec, was headed by the intrepid 
Richard Montgomery, and would ina few days be 
in possession of that city. The old man could 
talk of nothing else, nor was the repeated theme 
disagreeable to his family or guests. Holding 


‘the Jetter in his hand, and with a sparkling eye, 


he exclaimed, ‘My son Robert will be’—but 
here the rapid tread of an advancing horse arrest- 
ed him, and an entire stranger gallopped up to 
the door, and handed to the outstretched hand 
of the old mana letter. The black seal struck 
a damp on all the party, as Mr. Dixon uncere- 
moniously sat down and opened the fearful 
packet. It was an envelop containing two let- 
iers—one directed to Mr. Dixon, and the other 
to Col. John Rogers. That to Rogers was laid 
on the table,and his own burst open. Every 
eye was on the reader, breath was almost sus- 
pended by anxiety; but they were roused to 
dreadful reality, as the old man threw himself 
violently backwards, screaming, ‘ My son! my 
son! my precious son!’ 

“ The whole company, in the utmost conster- 
nation crowded round the bereaved father. 
The letter contained the shocking intelligence 
that the gallant Dixon was no more; his leg had 
been carried away by a cannon ball, and Dext 
day he was sleeping on the bed of the brave— 
en the same bed made classic by the names of 
fallen heroes, Wolf and Montcalm, and soon af- 
terwards by that of Montgomery. 

“ The groans of the father, and stifled sobs of 
the sisters, were awfully distressing; yet there 
was one who sat the picture of death, unmoved 
at the scene : that one was Emily Raymond, and 
amid this family distress there was another who 
regarded Emily alone. Though the young and 
brave martyr to his country was amongst the 
most beloved of men within the circle of his 
friends, Wilson Bertram forgot the departed sol- 
dier as he looked upon the death-like visage of 
her he never ceased to love. In the tumult and 
wretchedness around them, Bertram saw in the 
cold and motionless features of Emily, only the 
false covering to the concealed wounds now torn 
and bleeding—and he was not mistaken. 

“An hour of indescribable misery passed, 
when Mr. Dixon, in a most mournful voice, ob- 
served, pointing to the letter directed to Cel. 
John Rogers, that it ought to be sent to him. 
That trouble was saved, as the person interested 
now made his appearance. ‘Oh! our Robert,’ 
sobbed the heart broken father, as he glanced 
over his weeping daughters, and wrung the 
hand of his neighbour, and handed him the let- 
ter. The expressive pressure was returned, but 
in silence ; and Col. Rogers, sitting down by the 
fire, burst open his letter, and found within it, 
carefully enclosed between two slips of paper,a 
long thin slip of bone. Weall beheld the singu- 
lar relic with a shudder, as it was laid on a ta- 
ble, and the reading of the letter commenced. 
Prepared as all present were for any circum- 
stance dreadful, no anticipation of horror could 
loresee what followed. The quivering lip of the 
reader, and his frame became more and more agi- 
tated, until clasping his hand to his forehead, he 
exclaimed, * Eilery Truman is mortally wound- 
ed, and this is one of his’— 

"“* Bones!’ screeched Emily Raymond, in a 
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voice which pierced the very souls of all around 
her, as she frantically seized the mortal frag- 
ment, and thrust it intoher bosom. Every other 
object was forgotten, as the distracted woman 
rushed from the house, and fled down the road 
with almost superhuman speed. She was fol- 
lowed, but reached the house of ber aunt before 
overtaken. Happily the Swatara was frozen, 
as no doubt but that in her frenzy she would 
have plunged into the Susquehanna, if it had lain 
in her way. If war produces many evils, it com- 
pensates by some good; and giving coolness in 
unexpected calamity is not one of the least. 
Bertram had already learned something of this 
quality. Though far the most affected by the 
condition of Emily, he was much the most col- 
lected of those about her, and prevented her 
from being driven frantic by misguided attempts 
to wrest from her the fearful deposit. The suf- 
fering woman was by his interference left un- 
disturbed, whilst every soothing care was taken; 
but she was in a state which set all human ten- 
derness and skill at nought—except one, and 
that one had wrung her soul, and left her a ruin. 
Her bosom seemed a darkened vault, from which 
the light of consolation from heaven and earth 
was shutout. From this fatal day she walked ar 
estranged being. She mingled not her inward 
feelings with those she once so dearly loved. 
She spake not, except in inaudible murmurs; 
yet she performed steadily all the ordinary du- 
ties of human life. The only one of her friends 
whose kind offices were returned by even a look 
of grateful recognition, Wilson Bertram, was 
soon to be separated from her, and compelled to 
return to the army. With a bleeding heart, 
but restored limb, Bertram was on the point of 
bidding adieu to Swatara, when a letter was re- 
ceived containing the very thrilling news, that 
contrary to the opinion of the most able sur- 
geons, Ellery Truman was rapidly recovering, 
and out of all danger; had been promoted to the 
rank of major, in justice to his talents and esta- 
blished intrepidity and coolness. 

** A flood of hope and joy was now poured into 
the hearts of the fricnds of Emily Raymond, 
since it had become evident that the mental 
disorder which had clouded her reason was con- 
nected with the fate of Truman. The task of 
communicajing to her, if possible, the change 
from death to life, was confided to Wilson Ber- 
tram. For even him to speak to her on the 
common occurrences, or the most momentous 
public events, was found totally fruitless, as no 
response, even by a look, could be obtained. In 
that meeting-house alone was her voice heard; 
but there it was truly heard, and sometimes toe 
such effect as to melt every hearer. When the 
Psalin was given out, at first her tremulous 
tores rose broken, but as the divine song pre- 
ceeded, her mind seemed to forget it yet tenant- 
ed a mortal body, and her notes attained a power, 
compass, and harmony, truly unearthly; and 
again with the close of the hymn, fell as if a lib- 
erated spirit was heard far in the distant heaven 
commencing the song of triumph. 

‘It was a Sabbath evening, after return from 
meeting, that the attempt was made to convey 
the joyful tidings to the heart of Emily. The 
moments were precicus—Bertram was the next 
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morning to set out for the army. As the amen! 
sat down by the winter’s fire, he placed himself 
by the side of the apparently abstracted Emily, 
but the moment the letter was unfoided, and 
displayed the name of Ellery Truman, than the 
sheet and Emily were vanished—she snatched 
the paper and rushed into her own room. Ber- 
tram and the family, struck with unutterable 
astonishment, were many minutes deprived of 
motion; and when restored to their recollection, 
all attempts short of actual violence was found 
ineffectual to reach Emily, who, to all their 
pleading, remained completely silent. ‘ God of 
heaven! thy ways are inscrutable,’ ejaculated 
Bertram, as he wrung his hands; and departed 
the next morning after this new mystery in the 
malady of Emily was added to a case already 
beyond all medical skill. . 

“The conduct of Truman remainedas inexpli- 
cable as that of Emily; to letters stating in the 
most delicate and pathetic terms the state of her 
mind, he maintained total silence; in no one let- 
ter he wrote, was found the slightest allusion to 
her name. 

**'Truman, _ have deceived us all,’ painful- 
ly ejaculated Bertram, as on a heavy, cloudy, 
and stormy morning of March, 1776, he set out to 
meet, to him, the infinitely less appalling horrors 
of war, than those he had encountered on his na- 
tive spot, within the preceding six weeks. 

‘** We may pass over the scenes of seventeen 
months, and suppose ourselves on the fields near 
Saratoga. From his knowledge of the rifle, Wil- 
son Bertram had been transferred into Morgan’s 
far-famed regiment. Ellery Truman, now a 
colonel, and to all outward appearance entirely 
we itored to health and strength, made a part, 
and an efficient part, of that army which gave 
Great Britain a lesson she might have used to 
better advantage. 

‘** Morgan’s corps was regarded as the most 
suitable to oppose the savage allies of the civil- 
ized invaders, and from that corps detachments 
frequently were despatched on secret and dan- 
gerous nigh! marches to circumvent or surprise 
both species of enemy. On one particular oc- 
casion, Wilson Bertram was, with twenty more 
men, ordered from the camp in the evening. 
The service was effectually performed, and at 
an early hour next morning, the small band was 
cautiously treading their way back to their re- 
giment, when their ears caught first the sound 
of extended but scattered firing. The signals 
of battle increased every moment, until the dis- 
charge of small arms, artillery ,and the shouts 
of thousands of men mingled in One common tu- 
mult. It was the morning of the battle of Still- 
water, and the little platoon stood in great dan- 
ger of being enveloped by the larger bodies, and 
exposed to the fury of friends and enemies. 
Their gallant and intelligent commanding officer 
took his determination at once to march forward 
as rapidly as possible, and join any of the conti- 
nental infantry regiments he could reach. By 
good fortune, this attempt succeeded; but the 


up to their front, glad would he have been toes- 
cape recognition :—that colonel was Ellery Tru- 
man. The uniform of the riflemen caught the 
eagle eye of Truman, and he came up on the 


the | mournfully repeated. 
moment that Bertram saw the colonel galloping | 
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spur to know the cause of their appearing on his 
left flank. In few words the officer gave him 
the required explanation ; but though done in an 
instant, the eyes of Truman and Bertram met— 
they steadily regarded each other for a moment 
when Truman, wheeling his horse and wayine 
his sword over his head, gave the charge in a 
voice which resounded to the ranks of the ene. 
my, and was responded to; and ina few minutes 
the continental va peeeey was fiercely and order. 
ly met, out-flanked, and thrown into disorder, A 
most deadly fire, however, on the left, from the 
rifle band, to whom every tree was a fortress 
and every British officer a mark, in some mea. 
sure checked the assailants; but the riflemen 
were thus most exposed, and incurred the mo- 
mentary danger of utter destruction by the ad- 
vancing line, when a tremendous shout from the 
British drew their attention to the right, where, 
through thesmoke,they saw Col. Truman and his 
horse fall to the ground. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Bertram dashed towards the stil] 
cherished friend of his youth; and by one impulse, 
so decisive in battle, drew with him all that re. 
mained of his own corps and a number of others, 
and a most sanguinary conflict commenced 
around the fallen officer. Numbers were onthe 
point of prevailing, when a shout seemed to 
shake the earth and overpower the sound of all 
the fire arms on the field. A pause of a moment, 
a death-like pause, was followed by another and 
still more appalling shout. The cause was soon 
made terribly known to the regiment opposed to 
that of Colonel Truman. The British army was 
broken, and flying before those battalions which 
British pride a few months before affected to 
despise. Those opposed to Truman’s regiment 
now fled in the utmost disorder, dreading to be 
surrounded. The retreat of the enemy was just 
in time to save the few that remained to defend 
the bleeding Truman. 

““¢ The British have fled and you are safe,’ was 
breathed into the ear of the mangled hero, by a 
man who supported him. 

“'The voice was intentionally counterfeited; 
but nature was too true to herself, and Truman, 
with more strength than could have been ex- 
pected, exclaimed, ‘ Wilson Bertram, 1s it posst- 
ble?’ He was blinded by his own blood, but the 
voice went to his heart; and as he was tenderly 
borne on a litter from the field, he several times 
repeated,‘ saved by Wilson Bertram.’ __ 

“The heart of his preserver was too full to 
make any farther reply, until every necessary 
attention was paid to a man admired by the 
whole army. By his repeated request, Bertram 
was permitted to be his attendant; but his 
wouncs, examined and dressed, the surgeons 
gave no hopes of recovery; and a second time, 
Ellery Truman was considered as mortally 
wounded. Ina few hours a violent fever dissi- 
pated all hopes that he would ever again be con- 
scious of his own situation. In the paroxysm ° 
delirium, the name of Emily was frequently anc 
To an inquiry of one ol 
the surgeons, Bertram replied, ‘ his sister. 

“In armies, every common soldier becomes, 
in some degree, a surgeon; and such was the 
case with Bertram, who, from the first, indulge 





hopes that the firm constitution of Truman wou 
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“1 enable life to triumph. On the evening af- 
> the battle of Stillwater, when his bloody 
clothes were stripped off,a golden locket was 
found suspended by, a riband, on which was 
beautifully embroidered E. R. The locket was 
lying to his heart. Though to all appearance 
dying, the moment the locket was touched he 
made a grasp with both his hands, and pressed 
it down to its place. One of the surgeons—a 
man who deserved the title—felt the appeal, and 
forbid the relic to be touched. 

“¢Your humanity will be returned to you a 
thousand fold,’ exclaimed Bertram, as he assist- 
ed to re-adjust the riband locket, and hope beam- 
ed of better days. d 

“The battle of Stillwater rendered the situa- 
tion of the British army critical, and ina few 
days it became desperate—hopeless—and the 
destruction or capture of this invading force be- 
came evident. Whilst many, with wounds far 
iess formidable in appearance, sunk, life linger- 
ed in the frame of Ellery Truman; but even 
when the fever abated his reason wandered. In 
the battle he had received a contusion on the 
head, near his former wound; yet there was one 
near him, whe still dared to hope. He had been 
removed to a farm house, at some distance from 
the noiseand tumult of the camp. It was rather 
late in the night, the lamp on the wall threw a 
pale and flickering light on the still, fine, and 
really admirable face, rendered even more ex- 
pressive by the now prominent features. His 
early and steady friend sat gazing on that face, 
and bitterly reflecting on the events of the last 
three years. The stillness of the night was faintly 
broken by the restless sighs of the invalid. These 
sighs gradually subsided, and Bertram, for a 
moment lost in his own mournful retrospect, did 
not perceive, that all was still; but when the 
caim was perceived, his abstraction vanished, 
and he sprung to his feet, exclaiming, ‘ he is 
dead.’ But ecstacy! Truman was not dead! he 
had fallen into a soft and sweet sleep, his breath- 
ing was free and regular. 

* What a night! for ten hours did the eyes of 
Bertram remain fixed on the placid visage. 
Every intruder was kept at a distance, by an 
expressive wave of the hand; and the distant 
clock sounded three, in the morning, before the 
patient began to move. Theanxious and watch- 
ful Bertram saw the motion with dread, and his 
lears were not lessened when Truman vocifer- 
ated,‘ Level your pieces, give it to them, my 
boys.’ _ The expression almost drove the atten- 
cant frantic, as, for a moment, he thought it 
madness ; butit was the contrary, it was restor- 
cd reason. All the intermediate events were 
ost to him, and for a moment he thought him- 
seli on the field of battle. As his powers of re- 
collection were gradually restored, his looks 
wandered for some time; but soen settled on the 
fixed, mute, and suffused face of Bertram, ex- 
claiming in a low but steady voice,‘ Where are 
we! Is not that you, Bertram?’ 

‘Overpowered by excess of joy, Bertram ran 
some risk of being reduced to the mental state 
se so much dreaded in the case of his charge; 
ut Truman, who, though slowly, at length fully 
comprehended his situation, observed, ‘ why 
Yuson.’ ‘This short expression, with the loo 
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that attended it, had a full effect, as the sur- 
charged breast of the man to whom it was ad- 
dressed found instant relief; he saw that all men- 
tal danger was over, and hope whispered confi- 
dence, that the life was safe he had done so 
much to preserve. After a pause on both sides, 
for some minutes, Truman exclaimed, * the Brit- 
ish army.’ 

‘““* Have surrendered prisoners of war’— 

“¢ What? what? You are raving, Wilson.’ 

“Very nearly so,’ replied Bertram, who in- 
deed would have at that moment sustained the 
opinion of the colonel, if any third instance of 
unexpected happiness had occurred, but sum- 
moning his presence of mind on an occasion 
where all danger was far from over, he continu- 
ed,‘ It is really true, the British army is in our 
hands.’ 

** Both indeed had been imprudent; but who, 
in their situation, would not have been impru- 
dent? Wilson was recalled to full recollection 
by a long drawn sigh, and Truman sunk 
back exhausted on his pillow. At that moment 
the surgeon who had first dressed his wound, on 
the evening of the battle of Stillwater, entered ; 
and finding the happy change, recommended 
quiet, and having previously learned the fact of 
both having been bred in the same neighbour- 
hood, observed to Bertram, apart, as he was 
mounting his horse, ‘ Avoid all conversation on 
subjects of excitement, joyful or sorrowful :’ and 
giving a look that penetrated the heart of the 
hearer, wheeled his horse and rode off. It was 
the same surgeon who ordered Colonel Tru- 
man’s locket to be left undisturbed. He wasa 


man who had studied more of the human than 


the anatomy of the body. The import of his 


order Bertram understood, but tound not easy 


in practice. A composing draught had once 


more sunk Truman into a calm sleep, which 


lasted some hours ; but on waking, on a fine au- 


tumn afternoon, his senses perfectly restored, he 
again found his old school mate, Bertram, eyeing 
him with unfeigned joy. 


“* Do you feel any pain,’ demanded the de- 


lighted, but still anxious attendant. 


“* No, replied Truman, ‘I am weak, but 
erfectly free from pain. Bertram, the only pain 
feel is, the singular mystery of finding ourselves 


here together.’ 


** The injunction of the surgeon darted into the 


mind of Bertram, who remained in embarrassed 
silence. ‘Truman penetrated the cause, and con- 
tinued. 
sustain an explanation.’ 
unsatisfied curiésity, in a case where the deepest 
feelings were called into action, must be more 
dangerous than any other species of excitement, 
gazed a few moments on the inquiring visage 
intensely fixed on him, commenced and gavea 
concise but connected account of all that had 
passed in which they had been mutually con- 
cerned since the morning of the battle of Still- 
water. Colonel Truman listened with profound 
attention, and when his attendant closed, ob- 
served, * Wilson Bertram, why do you begin your 
story so near the end ?’ 


‘Wilson Bertram, 1 am fully able to 
Bertram reflected that 


‘“** Because,’ replied Bertram,’ ‘I thought 


these circumstances were the only objects of 
your inquiry.’ 
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“Truman eyed him steadily for some time, 
then deliberately opening his bosom, untied the 
blood stained riband, and drew forth the locket, 
handed it to Bertram, shewing him a spring, ob- 
serving, ‘ press it.’ The order was obeyed, and 
exposed a most exquisite miniature of Emily 
Raymond, with a lock of her hair. 

“ Bertram was utterly overpowered, as he sat 
transfixed viewing the mute and smiling image. 
At length Truman observed, ‘There must be 
some frightful mystery, or why are we both 


here? ilson Bertram, do you remember the 
pt agp you were with ——, under the double 
oak?’ © 


“This demand roused every latent feeling of 
Bertram, and at once tore away from his eyes 
the dark veil which had long rendered to him the 
conduct of Truman so inexplicable; but the de- 
mand did more, it broke down at a blow all false 
inequality created by military rank. Bertram 
felt himself doubly an injured man; and he felt, 
and keenly felt, that a most innocent and lovely 
being had been crushed to the earth by a mis- 
take. These reflections were borne to his mind 
= flash of thought, and he promptly replied, 
‘Yes, Ellery Truman, I very well remember 
being under the double oak, with Emily Ray- 
mond; do not start at the name, for if you have 
not heard, you have much to hear.’ ere Ber- 
tram then commenced, and with all the energy 
of innocence, unmindful of the surgeon’s pre- 
caution, minutely went over what [have here 
related. As before, not a whisper from Truman 
interrupted the dreadful tale; but when it was 
closed, the gulf his unfounded suspicions had 
created yawned before him, and clasping his 
thin and emaciated hands together, exclaimed, 
in agony,‘ What a friend,and what a woman 
have I sacrificed. Oh! Wilson Beitram,I have 
been ungrateful—mad—frantically bent on my 
own destruction. But it is done.’ 

“The contrition and self-condemnation of a 
haughty spirit, is the most overpowering of all 
appeals. Bertram was completely subdued, and 
he exclaimed with affectionate warmth. ‘Col. 
Truman, in a month you wiil be at the head of 
your regiment.’ 

““ Head of my regiment,’ slowly responded 
Truman, * Wilson Bertram, call me not Colonel 
Truman. I will not—cannot bear the title from 
my more than equal—from my earliest friend, 
my latest friend—my preserver. Colonel, | 
know too well at what expense it has been pur- 
chased.’ 

“* Your bravery, good conduct, and coolness,’ 
quickly responded Bertram. 

**¢ Bravery—good conduct—coolness,’ repeat- 
ed Truman. ‘ Well, let the world think so,’ and 
a bitter smile writhed rather than played upon 
his wan features. Bertram could hold out no 
longer, his heart seemed bursting; before him 
satalmost the shade of the man whoeven his recent 
estrangement and its cause, poured a flood of 

mingled recollections too overwhelming to be 
sustained, and he sunk toachair and sobbed like 
an infant. 

‘¢ Truman beheld his friend thus for some mi- 
nutes, until the tide of regret was subsiding, 
when he reached his hand, and seizing with all 
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claimed, ‘ Why is our better knowledge the last 

we learn? I thought I knew you, Bertram ra 

I was mistaken. But, oh! why were you on the 

field of Stillwater——But—I do not deserye t 

die as Dixon died, or sleep as Montgomery “a 
4 ’ 

Dixon sleep. 

““* Honour and fame still await you, Ellery 
Truman,’ interrupted Bertram, with 2 counte. 
nance on which the smile of hope struggled with 
the tear of tender solicitude. ¥s 

*“** Honour and fame!’ emphatically repeated 
Truman, ‘in such a cause, honour and fame are 
worth both life and death; but I know my own 
constitution too well. Immediate death [ ge. 
ther fear or expect ; some years I may linger— 
years, if a thousand, too short to expia‘e the jn. 
justice, the cruelty——But why wound you with 
my remorse. Bertram, my body and spirits are 
broken. You may think me still raving, but my 
resolutions are taken, and whatever may be the 
consequence, they shall be executed, if the dregs 
of strength will admit.’ 

“ Bertram sat in inquiring silence uwatil, after 
a long pause, Truman resumed, ‘In the first 
instance, you must take charge of my will; itis 
in my portmanteau. In the next place—I see 
your inquiries in your face—I return to Swata- 
ra, and as far as man can repair’-—— 

““ Here Bertram forgot himself, and vehement- 
ly ejaculated,‘ There is no hope!’ But with one 
of those sudden changes in the human heart, 
swerved in a moment from despair to hope, and 
before the somewhat counfounded Truman could 
reply, contradicted his rash expression, by ex- 
claiming— Yes, there is hope! redeeming hope! 
and—all may yet be happy.’ 

“The flash threw its light into the heart of 
Truman, who, with a smile playing upon his 
manly, noble, and now animated iace, exclaim- 
ed,‘ Yes, Wilson, and you shall be disc!.arged, 
and return with me.’ 

“ This last proposal touched a concealed cord 
iu the breast of Bertram, who replied ,* Return 
with you I must—but as to the discharge, let it 
be a furlough for the present.’ 

* The next morning after this eclaircissement 
Truman requested the attendance of the favour- 
ite surgeon, who with great pleasure complied, 
and Truman, without stating his ressons, re- 
quested a candid opinion on his case, ‘ Your 
health, replied the surgeon, demands only pro- 
per care, and your bodily strength time,’ and he 
paused. 

“* Much time,’ calmly observed Truman. 

“* You understand your own case,’ rejoined 
the surgeon. 

“* Too well,’ interrupted Truman, ‘to stand 
in the way of a young, active, and brave man. 
The united colonies need soldiers and not mve- 
lids.’ 

‘**{ only express the fame of all the army, 
rejoined the surgeon, ‘ when I say, an ardently 
say, | wish to see Colonel Ellery ‘Trun:an at the 
head of his regiment. Buta few month repose 
despair is a disgrace to our profession. Let me 
give one advice—retain your commission si 
months. Adieu.’ ; +h 4} 

“ The second day after the interview witht . 
surgeon, Colonel Besa and Wilson Bertrat 





his remaining strength that of Bertram, ex- 


were on their way to their native place, on 5¥* 
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sara. It was a time when detachments of men 
were constantly marching to and from the army. 
Decent accommodation was difficult, and quiet 
jodgings almost impossible to procure. It was 
after a day of travelling too long and fatigueing 
for the invalid, that himself and his companion 
reached Millerstewn, within six miles from the 
end of their journey,at dusk of a wet and gloomy 
day. It was the wish of both to remain unknown, 
whicb the colonel effected by silence and being 
muffied up; and such was the bustle, for the only 
lodging attainable was as usual crowded, and 
the noise of English and German, and broken 
English and broken German, rendered ita Babel; 
but there was no choice, and both our travellers 
had the good fertune to remain unknown, and 
find themselves in a smalireom alone. Fatigue 
and the habits of military life weuld have soon 
wrapped them both in sleep, had not their atten- 
tion been rivetted by hearing the broken sen- 
tences of a conversation in the bar-reom, from 
which they were only separated by a thin board 
partition. 

“¢Tom Dooling, was you at Derry Meeting- 
House, last Sunday?’ 

“*T was,’ replied Tom, ‘ and unless in heaven 
T'll never hear such magic again.’ 

“*In heaven, Tem, that’s where I never ex- 
pect to see you.’ 

“* May be net,’ replied Tom, ‘that’s where 
you'll never pop your eye.’ 

‘* Now a boisterous burst of laughter deprived 
the travellers of some more rough wit ; but their 
full attention was rivetted, as another voice gruf- 
fly observed, ‘ So, our old serious neighbour, El- 
lery Truman—that is, Colonel Truman—was 
kilied at Saratoga.’ 

“* Dead,’ roared another voice, ‘ dead, not he, 
so that’s—a no such thing. I expose you’ve not 
heard, that as the red coats knocked down Elle- 
ry Truman, that another Swatara boy rushed 
io his assistance and kilt six red coats, wounded 
eight or ten mere, and carried off his old school- 
mate on his shoulders—eh ?’ 

“*\\he? Who was that Swatara boy?’ came 
now f:ou all quarters. 

““* Who should he be?’ replied the veracious 
uatorian, ‘but our smooth-faced Wilson Ber- 

ram.’ 

“ At the name, wonder wrought a miracle— 
there was silence in the bar-room for at least a 
minute; which was broken by Tom Dooling, 
who grumbled, ‘ Well! well! so Wilson Bertram 
saved the life of Ellery Truman. Then I’ll say— 
- he had little to do. If I'd been in his 
place’— 

A deafening thunder of laughter drowned 
lé voice and a little confounded the humane 
Dooling, while at intervals burst forth— You in 
ls place,’— If Tom Dooling had been in place 
Fate ur Lord help the red coats,’-— He'll 
tain,’ 

“ Tom preserved his temper, joined the laugh, 
and as soon as the storm a little abated, con- 
ioued,*If I’d been at Saramtoga I might have 
showed how fast ugly legs could carry an uglier 
body. Laugh away, boys, and I’ll help you; but 
by Jove if I'd been at Saramtoga, and been Wil- 
soa Bertram, I’d not, may be, have killed Gine- 
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ral Burgoin and his red coats, nor killed myself 
runnin—but I’d have walked home to Swatara 
and Emily.’ 

* Once more poor Tom had to stand a storm 
louder and longer than before, which he very 
patiently bore, and then added, ‘ Yes, by all 
that’s good, I would; and may be as she has come 
to her senses,so may Wilson yet. If she’d not 
been mad from the beginning, she’d never have 
lik’d that grim.’ 

** Rough as were the interlocutors, their con- 
versation became most intensely interesting to 
the two listeners, who learned from the con- 
fused expressions which fell from the boisterous 
speakers, that, from some unknown cause, Emi- 
iy Raymond, though no smile appeared upon 
her face, had again mingled her sympathies 
with society—that the dark and heavy mental 
cloud had been in great part dissipated. Sleep 
to either was impossible, and to speak without 
being heard equally impossible, and a long and 
sleepless night was followed by a fine clear,calm 
winter morning. 

‘*¢ Why, Bertram,’ observed Truman, in the 
morning, as the clear sunshine fell upon the cur- 
tains of the bed, ‘ is not this most beautifully pro- 
phetic? See this delightful morning, after the 
gloomy storm of ‘yesterday ?’ 

‘** Bertram smiled from his heart, as he replied, 
‘Ellery Truman, you must remain concealed 
here until’ — 

“* Until you—It is right,’ reflected, audibly, 
Truman, ‘ for you are truly her brother. Well, 
go, and be a messenger of good.’ 

‘We may now, after a long absence, return 
to Emily Raymond. Months passed away, after 
the departure of Bertram, before any change 
was perceptible on the mind of this truly de- 
serted young woman, when, in the summer of 
1777, she was seized with a violent fever and 
real delirium; her already enfeebled constitu- 
tion, to all appearance, was rapidly yielding, and 
the termination of her innocent but ill-fated days 
approaching. Even in this condition, such is 
mysterious human nature, it was found utterly 
impracticable to steal from her the fearful relics 
she had concealed in her bosom. 

“Her hours are numbered,’ said a physician, 
who passed for skilful, as he took his final leave 
of his patient. ‘She may linger two or three 
days more, but medical aid is vain.’ 

“ The sufferer had fallen into a dose, however, 
in place of a lethargy; and left single to strnegie 
with her complicated maladies, remained, dur- 
ing the night, more calm than for many preced- 
ing days. The eye of a tender aunt was on her, 
who, in the morning, was transported with joy 
to hear her neice, in a feeble voice, say, ‘ water.’ 
It was the first word, for upwards of eighteen 
months, that she had addressed to any human 
being. Her request was complied with, and 
again she sunk to repose. Her recovery was 
slow, but attended with circumstances of pecu- 
liar interest. The mind seemed as if undergoing 
the process attending infancy, but memory gra- 
dually strengthened, and one morning she asked 
her aunt, “if it was yesterday, or day before, 
they had beenat Mr. Dixon’s ; and whether Wil- 
son had really left them without bidding adieu.’ 

“The astonished, yet delighted aunt, replied 
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evasively, forcing a laugh,‘ Why, Emily, child, 
it was a day before yesterday.’ 

“The equivoque was lost on the musing girl, 
on whose mind ideas long forgotten were crowd- 
~~ * Aunt,’ she at length continued, ‘ I have had 
a fearful dream, will you hear it?’ . 

** Certainly, my dear,’ replied her aunt. 

“*] dreamed,’ continued Emily,‘ that Ellery 
Truman sent home.a bone of his head. I can 
boners of him now, aunt. Yes,I really thought 
that Colonel Jehn Rogers took a bone from a 
letter, and that [ ran away with it. Ht was a 
dreadful dream. ds it not strange he does not 
write ?’ 

‘** Her aunt, perplexed beyond all measure, 
had to resort to every stratagem to prevent any 
sinister circumstance or word from unsettling 
returning reason; and the first was to procure 
the horrid memorial from Emily, which it was 
now evident she was unconscious of possessing. 
This was effected with the utmost address. The 
letter was found crushed, but to appearance had 
never been opened by its possessor. 

“* Thestill lovely Emily Raymond thus restored 
to the best gift of heaven, but carefully secluded, 
speke frequently to her aunt of Truman, without 
either extremes ef emotion; but her charity was 
not extended to Bertram; his supposed neglect- 
ful departure, she could not forget or forgive, nor 
dared her aunt explain. 

“Thus stood matters at Dixon’s Ford, when, 
on a fine winter’s morning, Mrs. Raymond re- 
ceived a note requesting her to step over to a 
near neighbour’s house, where on her arrival, 
what was her astonishment to meet Wilson Ber- 
tram. ‘Emily!’ ‘Emily!’ was the first word that 
either pronounced. A rapid and mutual expla- 
nation took place, except that Bertram con- 
cealed the fact that Truman was mostimpatiently 
waiting his return to Millerstown, and in order 
to keep the-secret closer, only observed, that ‘ it 
was probable Truman would soon be in Derry.’ 

*** Will it be safe for me to see Emily?’ at last 
demanded Bertram. 

“* For her, no doubt,’ replied the aunt, it ‘ will 
be balm to her heart, but she is greatly hurt at 
your supposed neglect.’ 

**T’ll make her a present ere long,’ cried the 
impatient Bertram, ‘ that will compel her to re- 
member I am-her brother indeed:’ and seizing 
his hat, half dragged the aunt along. 

“** My dearchild,’ said her aunt, on her return, 
and looking down the lane with great assumed 
wonder, ‘ That man coming—why, it must be— 
it is Wilson Bertram:’ and in a moment the re- 
creant soldier had the aunt on one arm and the 
neice on another. 

** Poor Emily forgot all her resentment as he 
placed her in the warm elbow chair, and sat 
down by her. ‘ Forgive me, Emily,’ was returned 
by a shake of her head—‘I am a little fool to 
make you walk back; but glad, truly glad, if you 
could be always with us.’ 

“¢ When the war is over, perhaps | may,’ re- 
plied Bertram, ‘but Emily,’ and he fixed a 
searching look on her languid countenance, ‘ is 
there on earth noother person you would delight 
to see?’ ; 

“*Bertram, my brother, I know youcannottrifle 
with—W hat do you mean?’ Bertram smiled as 
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he playfully drew forth, as if carelessly, the ; 
rtant locket, which he had hone es 
ruman. It no sooner met the eye of Emil 

than she snatched it from Bertram,eyed the on, 


side a few moments, and handing it back. ob- 
served, with astonishing calmness, ‘you Were 
— not sent here to return that trinket” 

ut | was,’ said Bertram, with a provokins 
smile,‘ and if you wont receive it from me— 
positively that’—and he stop. 


ee 


why—he declares 
ped short. 

*** He must come himself, 1 suppose, exclaim. 
ed the aunt, smiling. 

** You are both certainly in possession of 
something beyond my poor comprehension,’ re- 
plied Emily. 

“ But there was a sparkle in her eye which 

roved rising hope, which was not blighted b 

ertram’s rising, and assuming an air of levity, 
observed, *‘ Aunt Raymond, you know I was 
never much of a lawyer; so we must bring up 
the criminal to the bar,:and let him plead his 
cause, and snatching a kiss from the cheek of 
Emily, vanished like an arrow. 

** It would be lost words to tell you the result 
The criminal was heard, condemned and for- 
given. 

‘* Noiseless and i was the wedding of 
Ellery Truman and Emily Raymond, and noise- 
less, happy, and private were their future days. 
Their little fortunes were prudently administer- 
ed, and they calmly reviewed the past as a fear- 
ful dream, from which they had awaked to tran- 
quil enjoyment.” 

The old soldier now paused, as if his tale was 
told; but I demanded, *“* Wilson Bertram?” 

“Oh, of him,” replied the soldier, “‘ a short his- 
tory will tell his career. You have heard enough 
already to know his babits were singular. Dis- 
appointed in ene hepe, he steeled himself for the 
future. There were but two human beings for 
whose fate Bertram felt very strong interests, 
and those two in the haven of safety; the soldier 
felt no tie to bind him to one spot, and a spot 
where, if the truth must be told, the tax on his 
magnanimity was rather oppressive. You may 
think the poor man not very sound in his head, 
but he determined to be a soldier, and remained 
a soldier until within three months of this mo- 
ment, and never rose above a sergeant's coal. 
Singular choice, you may say, for it was hisown 
choice; fer though Colonel Truman resigned his 
own commission, his interest was pressed upoB, 
as he was pleased to say, ‘ his benefactor;’ but 
though even Emily condescended to press the 
acceptance, in that instance Bertram was I 
flexible, and remained forty-eight years 4 Pr 
vate soldier, er a sergeant. —_— 

“You are astonished. Well, I may 7 
complete the story. You may remember, the 
will of Colonel Truman was confided to ¢ 
tram. This will was returned, destroyed by te 
maker, and a joint will of husband and wie - 
newed and deposited in Lancaster, then "™ 
county town. i “fo pad D0 

“ Colonel Truman and his angel wi'e ha : 
children; but far contrary to their gaye 
their peaceful lives were prolonged io1 we e ia 
three years after their marriage. It seeme 
: ark evel) 
if something extraordinary was tom 
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ing coneerning them. Bertram, at long in- 
poe prceninocen ft Swatara, and the house of 
his two friends was his home. It was on one of 
those visits that he had his most severe service 
toperform. That service was to close the eyes, 
and assist to place in this narrow enclosure the 
remains of the friends of his infancy, youth, and 
now advancing age. A distant but legal heir 
made his appearance, as claimant of the estate, 
and summoned Bertram as a witness at the 
opening of the will. Both the heir and the wit- 
ness were, however, equally astonished at the 
reading, as ‘ Wilson Bertram’ was declared sole 
and universal heir. 

“ Bertram as much expected to be made com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States army, and 
mild words would have induced him to relinquish 
the bequest. But chose insolence and 
abusive insinuations,and had a rough, rude, and 
as you know, an obstinate old soldier to deal 
with, so had his folly for his reward : and the old 
sergeant is now fone to see that the double oak 
is preserved, and you will have to sleep this night 
under the roof Sergeant Bertram. 





Written for the Casket. 
SONNET. 
To gaze upon a lovely face, 
The mirror of a lovelier mind, 
Where shines revealed with every grace, 
Virtue exalted and refined ; 
Gives to my sight 
More pure delight, 
Than India’s boasted, sparking gem, 
Or brilliant star, 
That beams afar, 
In sable night’s bright diadem. 
Such beauty, find it where you will, 
‘Mid wintry snows or torrid heat, 
Must every heart with rapture fill, 
That hath with rapture learned to beat : 
The mind adorned, 
By virtue formed, 
What features e’er so rich, so rare, 
The sweetest flower, 
That decks the bower, 
Is not more lovely or more fair. 
Mere form alone, without such charms, 
Were but a cold, a senseless sight ; 
sut joined with these, it all disarms, 
And moves the very anchorite. 
What heart is proof— 
Who stands aloof-- 
When grace and soul combined are seen ? 
All must obey 
Their matchless sway, 
But one as ice-berg cold, I ween. 


O! woman, sent ty heaven to be, 
With man, the partner of life’s cares, 
’Tis then thou’rt loveliest, when in thee 
The mind, in lustre bright, appears— 
With magic art, 
Around the heart, 
’Tis then thou twin’st love’s golden chain. 
A bondage sweet, 
From thee we meet, 


And captives to thy power remain. D.F.N. 


SONNET—NATURAL CURIOSITY——LACONIC EPISTLES. 









ool 


Naturat Curiosiry.—In the township of Clicton, 
district of Niagara, is perhaps, one of the most curious 
caves in America. It is situated about two miles from 
the main road from Niagara to Hamilton, a little 
above the base of a movntain. The scenery near the 
cave, is singularly romantic, and aside from the cave, 
would richly repay the admirer of nature’s wonders 
for the pains of a visit. From the circumstance of the 
cave containing ice always during summer, it is called 
Ice spring. 

Having twice visited the spring during the greatest 
heat of summer, which is the only time the ice accu- 
mulates, I will endeavour to describe the place, al- 
though my pen will command but an imperfect sketch. 

The entrance of the cave is under an immense rock, 
apparently solid ; its depth or distance to the extremi- 
ty is about 25 feet ; the sides are of hugely solid rocks, 
extending into the mountain, some of which lie partly 
above the surface. The water which congeals into 
ice oozes out of the rock that hangs over the cave; it 
hangs in icicles, above, and may be found on the bot- 
tom frozen in cakes. A sudden transition from an at- 
mosphere where the thermometer will rise 90, to a re- 
gion where it will fall several degrees below zero, on 
entering the cave in summer, renders great caution 
necessary to visitors, who should never enter in a 
state of perspiration, nor remain too long. Near the 
cave are great numbers of rocks, apparently solid, and 
of the largest size that I ever have seen, lying above 
the ground; they all have the appearance of having 
been thrown out by some great convulsion of nature. 
The wild aspect of these rocks, softened by a festoon 
of ivy and other beautiful vines, and the correspond- 
ing grandeur and rarity of all surrounding objects, ren- 
ders the scene highly picturesque. 

Frequent calls, through the public press, have been 
made upon the scientific, to account for the ice appear- 
ing only in the hottest weather, and dissolving as soon 
as the weather grows cool; but none, I believe, have 
yet risked a public explanation of the cause of so sin- 
gular a phenomenon. I may, therefore hazard my 
opinion at some future time, though I am far from 
making scientific pretentions. I only hope to be the 
means of exciting some of our physiologist to the elu- 
cidation of a subject, which to thousands who never 
saw the cave, may seem incredible, and perhaps to all 
who have, an insolvable mystery. There are many 
places in America where ice and snow remain during 
summer ; but it is believed that this spring is the only 
one that apparently acts directly contrary to the sea- 
sons of freezing and thawing, and which remains to 
be accounted for upon principles satisfactory to the 
enquiring mind.—Canada paper. 


———_>———_—- 

Laconic Episties.—A very celebrated Diplomatist 
whose time, at one period of his life, was so engaged 
in matters of political importance, that he could scarce- 
ly find a moment to attend to social duties, and a cer- 
tain facetious colleague used to say, that he never dot- 
ted his I’s or crossed his 'T’s, for the purpose of sav- 
ing time. It is not therefore probable that such aman 
would fritter away his precious existence in writing 
letters to friends upon subjects unconnected with am- 
bition or party intrigues? He however broke through 
his determination in the followiug instance: A lady 
with whom he was well acquainted, married a young 
French nobleman, the choice of her heart. Scarcely 
had the Heney Moon passed away, when the husband 
was attacked with severe illness and died. The diplo- 
matist being informed that the affliction of the lady 
was so intense, that night and day she did nothing but 
weep—that sorrow would soon bring her to the grave 
—deemed it an imperative duty to write a letter of 
condolence. This he performed—but, reflecting that 
true grief is always laconic, and wishing her to un- 
derstand how alive his feelings were to the irrepar- 
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able loss she had sustained, he wrote these words— 
and they formed the whole contents of the condoling 
letter; “Ah! Madame!!” 
Six months passed away—and grief and sorrow pas- 
also away with the fleeting months. The fair lady 
followed the example of the Dame of Ephesus, and 
took to herself another husband. No sooner had the 
writer of protocols heard this news than he evinced 
more than usual alacrity in coming to the conclusion 
of writing a congratulatory epistle, which was ac- 
cordingly despatched. He again reflected, that if 
grief be not loquacious, joy is also laconic—and so he 
wrote: “Ho! Ho! Madame!” “4 


on 
EGGS OF INSECTS. 

Insects’ eggs are not all of an oval form like those 
of birds, but some are like a pear, some like an orange, 
some like a pyramid, and some like a flask, 

The eggs of the gnat, for instance, may be compar- 
ed, in shape, to that of a powder flask, and the mother 
gnat lays about three hundred at a time. Now each 
egg, by itself, would sink to the bottom of the water: 
yet the gnat puts the whole three hundred together in 
the form of a little boat, and in such way, that they 
will all swim on the surface of the water ; and a very 
curious way she has of managing this. 

Like other insects, the gnat has six legs. Four of 
these (the four fore-legs) she fastens to a floating leaf, 
or to the side of a bucket, if she is on the water con- 
tained in one. Her body is thus held level with the wa- 
ter, except the last ring of her abdomen, which is a 
little raised. ‘This being done, she begins to make use 
ofher other two legs, (or hind legs) and crosses them 
in the shape of the letter X. The open part of this X, 
next to her tail, serves as a kind of scaffolding, to sup- 
port the eggs she lays, until the boat isformed. Each 





gnat holds the first laid egg in an angle of the X 
il the se ‘egg is laid by its side, and glued to it; 
she then g other egg toits other side. All these 
stick together thus *,*, making a kind of triangle, or 
of three, and this is the beginning of the boat. 
us she goes on, piling egg upon . keeping the 
boat in proper shape by her useful Bho. cong As the 
boat grows in size, she pushes it from her by degrees, 
still adding to the unfinished end next to her body.— 
When the boat is half built, her hind legs are stretched 
out thus =, the X or cross form is no longer wanted, 
and she holds up the boat as cleverly as if it was done 
with two outstretched arms. 

The boat is at length completed, and an excellent 
boat it is, quite water tight. For though it is ver 
small and delicate, yet no tossing of the waves will 
sink it; and nothing can fill it with water or turn it 
upside down. In fact, the glue with whichit is cover- 
ed prevents it from ever bemg wet. Even if the boat 
be pushed down to the bottom of the water, up it 
comes again quite dry: so that it is better than the 
best life boat that has ever yet been invented. 

The eggs of insects are not, like those of birds, al- 
ways smooth, but are sometimes ribbed, and some- 
times tiled, or otherwise sculptured or carved on the 
outside, 

The shell of an insect’s egg is rarely or ever brittle, 
like that of a bird, but composed of a tough membrane 
which, in some instances, can be stretched out, as ap- 
pears from the eggs of ants and some other insects 
growing considerably larger in the process of hatch 


ess when laid, is covered with a kind of glue; and 
e h 
unt 


ing. 
The mother insects, usually aying tele their eggs 
are hatched, do not sit upon them hke birds, except in 
the singular instance of the earwig, which, from the 
proceedings of one kept by me in a glass, in March, 
1832, appears to attend more to shifting the eggs 
about to places where they may receive moisture, than 
any thing like hatching by covering them. Ants 





EGGS OF INSECTS-——A TRUE STORY. 


shift their eags according to the changes of the day 
and night, and also of the weather, placing them neni 
the surface of their nests when it is war a and dry son 
deep down when it is cold or wet. : 
In consequence of being exposed to the same tem 
perature, all the eggs of any particular species. jn any 
given district, are hatched exactly at the same time or 
at most within a few days; and when such eggs arp 
numerous, an immense number of catterpillars make 
their appearance all at once on plants and bushes, and 
give rise to the notion that they are brought by winds, 
or generated by what is cated blighting weather 
though this is as absurd as to say the wind could 
bring a flock of cattle, or that the blight could gene. 
rate a flight of sparrows or rooks without eges to 
hatch them from. . 
cere ne 


A TRUE srory.—* Truth,” says Lord Byron, “is of. 
ten stranger than fiction.” This remark will be found 
strictly in point in the following narrative. 

There resides at present in the vicinity of Boston,a 
venerable clergyman, whose character for learning, pic. 
ty, =e active usefulness, has seldom, if ever been sur. 
passed. 

When young, he was very poor, and entered Har. 
vard College with almost no means of support, apart 
from the expected liberality of the College-Faculty, 
i have a considerable charity fund at their dispo. 
sal. 

He was supplied with all the sums from this resource, 
consistent with the justice due to other claimants, but 
still he remained in a condition of hopeless indigence. 

Matters had arrived at such a pass, that unless he 
should be soon previded with a set of linen, he could 
no longer remain in College, or obtain his education. 

educed almost to despair, he one day took his staff, 
and walked from Cambridge to Boston, to see, if he 
could procure a situation in a vessel, or some other la 
borious employment. 

When arrived near the ferry, which at that time oc- 
cupied the place of the present Cambridge bridge, he 
perceived that something had got fastened to the end 
of his staff. 

He made several attempts to knock it off as a us- 
less encumbrance, but found that it would obstinately 
adhere to the point of the staff. ike, 

Curiosity at length impelled him to examine it, when 
he discovered that it was a gold ring, set with very 
brilliant diamonds. : 

He carried it immediately to a jeweller, who was 4 
gentleman of great integrity and benevolence. Onac- 

uainting him with his situation, the jeweller pad hin 
dows a handsome sum on the spot, and requested the 
young man to call on him for assistance in future. 

The linen was purchased, the shirts were made u) 
by the young man’s sisters, and his prospects from 
that day grew brighter and brighter. 

The ring, which so singularly forced itself into his 
hands, was probably dropped by a British ofiicer in the 
course of our revolutionary war. 

—_———_ 

Horace Walpole mentions an anecdote of a man 
having in his time dropped down dead at the door o! 
White’s Club House, into which he was carried; upol 
which the members of the Club immediately laid bets 
whether he was dead or not; and upon its being pr 
posed to bleed him, the wagerers for his death ter: 


pone alleging that it would affect the faimess of the 
t! 


_—_——>- - 
Mr. Grattan, in his history of Holland and the Net 
erlands, says that few factions have excited suc “ 
lent commotions in the world, as was excited in oh 
land on the ridiculous question of “whether the 


caught the fish or the fish caught the hook.” 
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| ly wove simple garb, consisting of one long piece 
| only, and of every varied hue, clinging closely 


: steps, as well as todenote a passage or road from 
the coast to the mountainous or upland country. 


fort, near the centre of a public square, which is 


0 
fence Polias, at Priene in Ionia. 


trom inexhaustible quarries on the banks of the 











the basement of which is formed by a square 
| pedestal of twenty-five feet on each side; which 
| tses two feet above the apex of the roof; and on 
| which is placed a circular lantern, twenty-two 





























peed by a hemispherical dome. The flanks of the 
building have side doors to enter a passage lead- 
pe across the house; and the rooms appropria- 
»yted for the Federal Court and Court of Appeals. 
































ico, is one hundred and thirty-two feet, its 

























THE GHAUT OF CUTWA, INDIA. 


he opposite plate of the Ghaut (or Indian 
npr Catwa; is taken from a small island 
jn the Hoogly river. The several ranges, of 
stone steps, or stairs, are only all to be seen in 
the dry season when the river 1s at the lowest, 
they are for the purpose of bathing; a religious 
ceremony indispensable with many castes Oi 
the Hindoos, and a custom highly conducive to 
health. The natives of both sexes enter the wa- 
ter in their clothes, and after performing their 
ablutions and prayers, re-ascend to the shore, 
trusting to the warm beams of an ever brilliant 
and glowing sun to dry their garments. India’s 
daughters, rising thus like Naiads of the flood 
from the bosom of their adored river, their fine- 


to their figure, exhibit a symmetry of form which 
might fairly vie with the Medicean Venus. In- 
deed the mass of the Hindoos of both sexes of the 
upper provincés of Bengal, are perfect models 
for the sculptor. The term Ghaut, or Gaut, ts 
used in the east Indies to describe a temple with 


ri 
STATE HOUSE OF KENTUCKY. 


The annexed beautiful and accurate represen- 
tation of this, building was taken with a Camera 
Obscura, by Mr. Bramborough, an English artist, 
who recently passed through Frankfort. The 
lucid and graphieal description which follows, 
was arsine by Mr. Gideon Shryock, the ac- 
complished architect, who planned the building 
and superintended its construction. 

This building is situated in the town of Frank- 


handsomely covered with blue-grass, and planted 
with various ornamental trees. 
The front elevation of the building presents a 
Hexastyle Portico, of the Ionic order, the pro- 
rtions of which are taken from the temple of 


The exterior walls present a smooth surface 
of polished marble of a light grey colour, obtained 


Kentucky River, near Frankfort. The Portico 
is built of a darker grey marble. The columns 
are four feet in diameter and thirty three feet in 
height, supporting a marble prediment and en- 
tablature which is continued entirely around the 
building. The whole of the roof is covered with 
copper; from the middle of it rises the cupola, 


feet in diameter and twenty feet high, surmount- 


_ The length of the building, including thePor- 


breadth in front is seventy feet. The main ep- 
rance is at the south end, by a flight of marble 


steps extending along the whole front, and rising 
our feet high tothe Portico, which projects 
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The door opens into a Vestibule, twenty feet 
broad and thirty-three feet long; having a com- 
mittee room of the same size on either side, and 
alobby in front leading to the stairway, which 
is of marble and is enclosed by a circular wall, 
having an entrance in front and on either side, 
and is lighted from the Cupola above by twelve 
large windows, The ascent is by a straight 
flight of steps to'a large plat-form about five feet 
high; from each end of which there is a circular 
flight, which traverses the circular wall and meets 
ina platform at the top. The stairway leads 
toa lobby (on the second floor) thirty-five feet 
square, having the well-hole of the stairs (which 
is enclosed by an iron railing) in the centre. 
From this lobby there are doors communicating 
with the several apartments of the second story. 
This part of the building is arched with a span- 
drel dome, the angular spaces are filled with 
pendentires, terminating ina circular ring, on 
which a cylindrical wall is built, supporting the 
Cupola. The interior of the Dome is finished with 
raised pannels and ernamented in stucco,superb- 
y executed; and produces that pleasing magic ef- 
ect usual with a vast coneave in such a situation. 

The Senate Chamber is on the second floor. in 
the front ~ of the house; being thirty-three 
feet broad by sixty-two feet long; having a spa- 
cious lobby with elevated seats at one end, sepa- 
rated from the Chamber by two Ionic columns 
and proper antia; supporting a full entablature ; 
the frieze and cornice continued entirely around 
the room; the ceiling richly ornamented with 
square sunk pannels. The floor is covered with 
a rich and durable carpet, made in the Peniten- 
tiary; and is occupied by the mahogany chairs 
and tables of the Senators. 

The Representatives’ Hall is in the opgesitemnd 
of the second story, being forty-eight feet broa 
and sixty-two feet long, and having a lobby 
gallery on the south side of the room. The ceil- 
ing of this room is also elegantly finished with 
square sunk pannels and other ornaments in stuc- 
co. Behind the Spealser’s chair hangsan elegant 
full length — of Lafayette, executed 1 by 
Jewett, at the order of the State. igi 
The building was commenced in the spring of 
1827, and finished in the fall of 1830; and cost 
ninety-five thousand dollars. 


ihininesitliieainjpes 
A MEDITATION ON DEATH. 


Death the old serpent's son! 

Thou hadst a sting once like thy sire, 

That carried hell and ever burning fire, 

But those black days are done; 

Thy foolish spite bury’d thy sting 

In the profound and wide 

W ound of thy Savior’s side, 

And now thou art become a tame and harmless thing: 
A thing we dare not fear, 

Since we hear : 

That our triumphant God, to punish thee, 

For the affront thou didst him on the tree, 

Hath snatched the keys of hell out of thy hand, 

And made thee stand 

A porter at the gate of life, thy mortal enemy, 

O thou who art that gate command that he 

May, when we die, 

And thither flie, 








bleven oe rom the front wall of the house. 


Let us into the courts of heaven through thee. 
{Jeremy Taylor. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 


The Sketches of Turkey, by an American, 
just published by the Messrs. Harpers, is gene- 
rally attributed to a son of Dr. Dekay, of New 
York, himself, we presume from the context, a 
physician. A more curious, entertaining, and 
authentic book has rarely issued from the Ame- 
rican press. The details are ample, and afford 
us a better insight into the present condition, re- 
sources, manners, and customs, of theTurks,than 
any book extant. The author isa scholar, and in 
the course of the volume displays a variety of in- 
formation; he sets down his own impressions and 
observations without reference to former travel- 
Jers; and in fact the changes introduced by the 
present Sultan, are so numerous that the people 
present now almost a new aspect. A newspa- 
per is printed having ten thousand subscribers 
—literature and schools flourish, and should the 
same policy prevail, the Turkish Empire must 
soon take a high rank among civilized nations. 

The author touched at several of the Grecian 
islands, on the voyage, and has given several in- 
teresting chapters respecting them, which we 
pass over, in order to introduce Constantinople, 
that wonderful city, as viewed by the eyes of one 
of our own citizens. We shall make such ex- 
tracts as speak most plainly of the place, its in- 
habitants and customs. The particulars of the 
fire at Pera, are curious. It broke out at ten 
o’clock in the morning, and lasted till six in the 
afternoon, in which time it destroyed 10,000 
houses, and property estimated at more than 
eight millions of dollars. 

“In a conflagration where 10 000 houses were 
destroyed, and 80,000 persons turned into the 
streets, there must necessarily have been much 
suffering, but we did not learn that more than 
four or five lives were lost. The Turk suffers 
but little by a fire. His wardrobe is carried on 
his back, and a large chest contains all his 
moveables, consisting of a few amber-headed 
pipes, an oke or two of tobacco, and perhaps the 
same quantity of coffee. If he saves this his loss 
is nothing, except the rent of the house, which 
is always paid in advance. The fire luckily oc- 
curred in the day-time, and during a warm and 
pleasant season of the year. The sultan imme- 
diately caused one hundred thousand piastres to 
be distributed, and issued a firman in which he 
enjoined upon his subjects to receive into their 
houses, and to treat with kindness, all the suffer- 
ers by the fire, whether Greek, Frank, Arme- 
nian, or Jew. He likewise assigned for their 
immediate accommodation the large barrack in 
the neighbourhood of Pera, which is capable of 
holding 7000 men; ordered provisions to be dis- 
tributed, and furnished tents to such as were 
still without shelter. We saw hundreds of these 
tents erected over the ashes of their former 
dwellings, and the inhabitants raking among the 
ashes and composedly straightening the nails 
which are to serve in the construction of a new 
dwelling.” 

The use made by the Turks of water, in their 
religion, baths, &c. requires an immense supply, 
iuid our author has graphically described their 
snethod of introduction, which affords him a fair 
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hit at his own city (New York) fc. its luk 
warmness on this important subject. < 

“ Every stranger is struck with the numero 
contrivances around Constantinople for sy h ‘ 
ing it with pure and wholesome water. Be iy { 
ing to a city in the United States, which has he 
been distinguished for its nauseous and detest 
ble water, and for the culpable negligence of its 
rulers on a subject of so much importance ho 
opportunity was neglected to obtain all the ip. 
formation in our power in regard to the hydrau. 
lic establishments in this neighbourhood, The 
result, however mortifying, must not be conceal. 
ed, and we therefore state, that on a subject in- 
timately connected, not only with the comfort 
but with the health of the people, the commercia) 
emporium of the United States is some centuries 
behind the metropolis of Turkey. 

“ Under the Greek emperors, Constantinople 
was supplied with water by the means of aque. 
ducts, and large reservoirs were established jn 
different parts of the city. These latter, howey. 
er, have now gone into disuse, as expensive and 
inadequate for the purposes intended. Under 
the present system, all the water-works about 
Constantinople are under the management of an 
officer, termed the soo naziri, or inspector of wWa- 
ters. It is his business to keep them in good re- 
pair, and he is responsible for any accidents 
which may obstruct or diminish the supply. As 
no time is to be lost to repair injuries, this officer 
is clothed with great power, and he compels 
every one to assist in restoring the line of com- 
munication. This resembles the corvee of old 
France in some measure, but is much more-o 
pressive; for the soo naziri fines most rigorously 
all who dwell in the vicinity of any breach or 
ary unless they give immediate information 
of the disaster. So important are these water- 
courses considered, that the sultans have always 
been in the habit of making annually a formal 
visit of inspection, which is accompanied with 
much ceremony, and ordering such improve- 
ments and alterations as are deemed necessary. 

‘It is impossible to travel any where in the 
vicinity of Constantinople without being struck 
with the great pains taken by the Turks to trea- 
sure up every rill, or the minutest trickle from 
the face of the rocks. These are carefully col- 
lected in marble or brick reservoirs, and the 
surplus is conveyed by pipes to the main stream. 
In passing through sequestered dells, the travel 
ler frequently comes suddenly upon one of these 
sculptured marble fountains, which adds just 
enough of ornament to embellish the rural scene. 


They are frequently decorated with inscriptions 


setting forth the greatness and goodness ot Pro- 
vidence, and inviting the wear traveller to 
make due acknowledgments for the same. Un- 
like our civilized ostentation, the name of the 
benevolent constructor never appears 00 these 
sculptured stones. The quaint urkish adage, 
which serves as a rule of conduct, 1s well exellr 
plified in this as in many other instances ; ; 
rood and throw it into the sea; if the fishes 400 
now it, God will.’ : aie 
*“ Among the hills at various distances, - 
fifteen to twenty miles from the city, are = 
structed large artificial reservours. These 2 
termed bendts, and are built in the follows 
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manner: Advantage is taken of a natural situa- 
tion, such as a narrow valley or a gorge between 
iwo mountains, and a strong and substantial 
work of masonry is carried across, sufficiently 
high to give the water its required level. Four 
of these bendts were visited and examined, but 
there are several others which we did not see. 

The funeral of a Greek, affords the following 
instance of the writer’s happy manner:— 

“| was witnessing, this morning, the operation 
of house-cleaning, which is performed by delu- 
ging the floors with water, and then the servants 
dance backwards and forwards on small bundles 
of heath-twigs ; when a low chant, interrupted 
occasionally by a loud shriek in the streets of 
our little village, summoned me to the window. 
It was the funeral of a Greek. The deceased 
was dressed in his best clothes, and the body was 
entirely exposed to view. This practice, which 
is universal among the Greeks, is at all times 
disagreeable; but when death has ensued from 
small-pox, or any other loathsome disease, the 
spectacle becomes truly revolting. A poor wo- 
man, apparently the widow of the deceased, 
walked alongside of the coffin, tearing her hair, 
which hung dishevelled about her shoulders, and 
exhibiting other manifestations of the deepest 
wo. One was reminded of Ariadne’s 


Aspice demissos lugentis more capillos, 
Et tunicas lacrymis sicut ab imbre graves. 


As the procession moved slowly onward, the 
poor mourner would frequently bend over the 
corpse, kiss its pallid features, address it in the 
tenderest manner, and then break out into a 


| wild shriek which completely drowned the dis- 


mal funeral dirge. With mingled sensations of 
pity and disgust I turned away from the scene; 
when a friend, who happened to be present, dry- 
ly inquired whether this was the first Greek fu- 
neral I had ever seen, and then furnished me 
with the following explanation. The death of a 


_ Greek is, in some respects, celebrated like an 


frish wake; as itis always the signal for a regu- 
lar frolic, and the gw! gw! of the mourners is 
the undoubted prototype of the Irish ululu! The 
poor bereaved widow, as 1 had considered her, 
whose passionate grief had made such an im- 
pression upon my feelings, was, in all probabili- 
ty,an utter stranger to the deceased, and had 
been engaged for the occasion at the rate of five 


 Diastres a day, with bread and rakee at discre- 


tion. I had frequent opportunities of verifying 
the accuracy of this information, and the prac- 
This 
custom also prevailed extensively in Rome; and 


_ Was carried to such lengths by the real mourn- 
; ers, that women were forbidden by the laws of 
* the Twelve Tables to scratch their cheeks or 


‘ear their flesh with their nails. When a Greek 
les, his body is sewed up in a coarse cotton 
sheet, over which are placed his finest clothes. 
hen it reaches the place of interment, the 
clothes are stripped off, and the body is launch- 
ed into the grave without any further ceremony. 
If wealthy,a marble slab with the customary 
words, ‘ Here lies the servant of God,’ &c., is 
placed over his grave, and masses are said for 
the repose of his soul. If the deceased be poor, 








ebed 


no further attention is bestowed upon his body 
and soul. 

The practice of the Turks differs from this in 
several particulars. The body is scrupulously 
washed and cleansed after death ; and conforma- 
bly to their well-known resignation to the de- 
crees of Providence, all outward demonstrations 
of sorrow are abstained from, as not only un- 
peagng’ but impious. The corpse is buried with- 
in a few hours after death; the imaum, or parish 
clerk, and a few only of the nearest friends or 
relatives accompany it to the grave. I have 
frequently on the Bosphorus met with boats 
transporting corpses to the Asiatic side, to be 
interred at Scutari; and the poetic fable of 
Charon and Styx appeared to be realized in the 
noiseless progress of the solitary boatman, and 
the very form of the caik, which seemed to be 
an exact copy of the identical skiff of old Cha- 
ron himself, as it has reached us on antique 
vases.” 

The present Sultan is of course the great lion 
of Constantinople. The author says— 

“We were sitting this evening in the court of 
our palace, inhaling the perfume of the orange 
and myrtles around us, and watching the pro- 
gress of the full-orbed moon as she threw her 
rays over the gently-roughened waves of the 
Bosphorus, when the regular plunge of many 
oars announced the approach of a barge belong- 
ing to some personage of distinction. We were 
not left long in doubt as to the personage in 
question; for immediately a band of music 
struck up a spirit-stirring air, and from our lit- 
tle coterie the exclamation arose in various 
tongues, ‘ The sultan iscoming.’ The first boat, 
rowed by ten oars, contained, in fact, the sul- 
tan, accompanied by one or two of the officers of 
his court; and the second, which was larger, 
bore a full band of musicians, and was brilliant- 
ly lit up, in order to enable them to see their 
notes. I may take this occasion to remark that 
all the military bands are now upon a footing 
with those of Europe. There is a very exten- 
sive school, under the direction of an Italian 
musician, where young lads are carefully in- 
structed, and from a natural aptitude become 
excellent performers. Sultan Mahmoud’s Grand 
March is known throughout the empire, and as 
it is in fact a composition of much merit, will in 
a few years doubtless become as national an air 
as the Parisienne, or God save the King. 

** As the gay cortege approached, the imperial 
caik suddenly diverged from its course, and 
steered directly for the court in which our par- 
ty were assembled. Foramoment we imagined 
that we were to be honoured by a royal visit—a 
circumstance of no unusual occurrence,—and 
great was the consequent bustle and flutter 
among the ladies of our party at the idea of such 
an unexpected honour. The imperial barge 
approached so near that we could readily dis- 
cern the person of the sultan, half-reclined upon 
a sumptuous cushion ; although the indistinctness 
of the moonlight preveaied us from examining 
his features. As he approached, a slight move- 
ment of the helm sent the caik almost grazing 
the marble steps of our court, and his majesty 
surveyed us, or, perhaps | should rather say, the 
ladies of our party, with apparently as much 
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earnestness as we endeavoured to trace the fea- 
tures of the absolute monarch of sv many mil- 
lions of human peanee The procession passed 
en, sweeping along the crowded quay of Buyuk- 
dery ; and the last seen of it was near Therapia, 
- where for two or three weeks past the sultan 

has taken up his residence. In these excursions 
it is always understood that he is incognito, as it 
would be considered a great breach of decorum 
to recognise him by look or gesture. 

* Like all his subjects, the sultan is extremely 
temperate in eating, and his establishment is far 
from being on that expensive and magnificent 
scale which we are accustomed to attribute to 
oriental courts. 1 have been assured by an offi- 
eer of his household, that the expenses of his ta- 
ble rarely exceed ten piastres, or about fifty 
cents, a day ; and from various anecdotes which 
{ have elsewhere heard, I should not be disposed 
to believe that his annual expenses exceed those 
of the President of the United States.” 

The population of Constantinople has never 
been accurately ascertained, but is estimated by 
this author toe low; he thinks it cannot exceed 
250,000, of whom 160,000 are Turks, 30,0000 
Greeks, 30,060 Armenians, and 30,000 Jews. 
Other authors rate it much higher. He says 
that the tales of travellers who state that the 
Franks and strangers are not allowed to reside 
an the city, is all a fiction, and is of opinion that 
opium eating is now almost discarded, being un- 
fashionable and contrary to law. The plague 
affords the following sketch of manners and cus- 
noms :— 

“ ‘To-day, however, we have undoubted evi- 
dence of the existence of plague. A house next 
to us is shut up, and the Franks who are obliged 
to pass it, cross over cautiously tothe other side of 
the street. Two persons have already died, and 
three others are said to be at the point of death. 
An Armenian physician, who is known here un- 
der the name of the plague doctor, and is in the 
service of government, has made an official vi- 
sit, and his declaration ‘that it is plague in its 


worst form,leaves no room for skepticism. From | 
my window, this day, I noticed a man in the! 


street struggling between two others who were 
endeavoring to drag him along. In this they 
were assisted by a Turkish officer of police, who 
quickened his pace by the occasional aooee- 
tion of a horsewhip over his bead and shoulders. 


It was one of the persons who had been employed 
in burying the plague corpses; and in conse- 
quence of his services on that occasion, they 
were thus unceremoniously thrusting him out of 


the village. This reminds me of a similar cir- 
cumstance which occurred at Kadikeui, when 
the plague broke out there a few weeks ago. 
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present day, had they not undertaken to medd) 

with the acts of the government. These eastern 
dervishes are supposed to have been the last 
of the idolatrous priests of Baal, alluded to in the 
scriptures, and the ministers of that heathen 
idolatry which Mohammed declared himself sent 
to destroy. They were finally extinguished } 

the poreries, who in turn are no more. y 

If the howling dervishes are extinct, the dan- 
cing ones appear to retain their full vigour ;— 

* Carefully taking off our beots and shoes at 
the door of the chapel, and carrying them in un. 
der our arms, we entered just as the eXercises 
had begun. Within a large area in the centre 
of the chapel, and railed off from the spectators, 
five dervises were spinning round like tops 
while an instrument like a Tacoclet, but blown 
through the nose, peured forth a monotonousand 
lugubrious air. The heads of the dervises were 
covered with a high cenical cap, a tight short 
jacket enveloped the body, and a coarse loose 
gown completed their attire. 

** An aged dervise stood at the eastern side of 
the enclosure, and appeared to be at the same 
time the master of ceremonies, and the chief ob- 
ject of the adoration of the others. While they 
were Fgh ogy their gyrations their eyes were 
closed, their hands steadfastly extended, and 
their gowns opened out by their revolutions in 
the manner of ‘ making cheeses,’ as practised 
by our little folks at home. Gradually the mu- 
sic assumed a louder tone, and a tambourine and 
kettledrum struck in with the wild and plajptive 
strain. At the expiration of about five minutes 
the music and the spinning ceased, and then 
commenced a series of bows, which would have 
been deemed graceful even in a Parisian salon. 
After performing several of these salaams, with 
divers ad libitum variations, and the perspira- 
tion oozing from every pore, they again mee 
spinning upon the carefully waxed floor, while 
several male voices now joined in the plaintive 
chorus. At two o’clock the music, the spinning 
the singing, and the bowing ceased ; the waltz- 
ers dropped on their knees with their faces on 
the ground, while their attendants threw over 
them thick cloaks to prevent their cooling too 
suddenly. We left the chapel with mingled 
feelings of contempt at witnessing such mot- 
strous absurdities, practised under the name of 
religion; and pity for the audience, who seemed 
disposed to consider them in the light of divine 
inspirations.” : 

That a great change in the habits of the peo 
ple has taken place, is inferred from the passage 
at page 250, where the author asserts, from his 
own experience, that a person may now travel 
in any part of Turkey without peril of life or 


The persons attacked were forcibly removed out} limb, except as endangered by the ordinary 


of the village into the adjoining fields, the house | 


was carefully fumigated and drenched with wa- 
ter, and all the contagious and infectible arti- 
cles of furniture or dress were destroyed by fire. 
When this operation had been performed, the 

rsons eiclayed in it were driven pell-mell 
into the sea, and there compelled to remain until 
. + ag supposed that they were sufliciently puri- 

ed. 

Phe howling dervishes it appears are extinct. 

They might have been permitted to howl to the 





casualties of a journey. a 
“ This excellent order and public tranquillity 
is to be attributed to the energetie measures of 
the present sultan, and, for the ne pe of cur 
ing still further the natural insolence of an 1g0 
rant soldiery, they are not permitted to re 
arms, except when on duty. Indeed, the $77 
has become a general one for all classes, _ 
by chance you meet with one armed, he is eithe 
a traveller just arrived from the interior, or one 
the scarlet showmen attached to each Europes 
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embassy. These avasses,as they are termed, 
are, as far as costume is concerned, the'last re- 
mains of the Janizaries, but are, in fact, livery 
servants of the ambassadors. They certainly 
make a most formidable appearance, and, as 
they approach, appear to be bristling with 
swords, daggers, yataghans, pistols, and other 
deadly weapons, which stick out of their belts in 
the most threatening manner. I had the curiosi- 
ty one day to stop one of these Turkish noli-me- 
tangeres, and to examine his armory. In this 
I was good-naturedly assisted by the man him- 
self. 1t consisted of a hanjar, the handle of 
which was studded with cornelians, but the 
blade was wanting ; a tastefully decorated dag- 
ger could not be unsheathed ; a pair of silver- 
mounted pistols had no flints; and, in fact, the 
only really offensive or defensive weapon was 
an ivory-handled pair of tongues, used to place 
a coal of fire tohis tobacco-pipe. Letus rejoice 
that these things are so, for there can be no surer 
sign of the precarious nature of a government, 
and the ineficary of its laws, than where indivi- 
duals are obliged to carry weapons for self-pro- 
tection. 

“The soldiers of the garrison examined my 
fowling-piece with much minuteness, and when 
I snapped off several percussion caps, great was 
their astonishment, and copious the showers of 
Mashallahs! and Ollah Kayrims! When the 
gun was put into their hands to repeat the expe- 
riment, it was remarked that, like the militia of 
a country which shall be nameless, they shut 
their eyes or turned away the head when they 
pulled the trigger. This, of course, will be cor- 
rected by dint of practice. In explaining to 
them that we were Americans, they appeared to 
have very vague ideas of our country, but the 
mention of the New World cleared . the mys- 

ikely that 
hereafter the idea ofan American and a percus- 


| sion cap will be intimately associated in the 
; minds of t 


hese simple-minded Asiatics.” 
It appears from the following passage that we 


| have long been in error respecting the state of 
'» liberty enjoyed by the Turkish women :— 


“* Every person who has been in Turkey, and 


> is not afraid of speaking out his real sentiments, 

> instead of timidly acquiescing in the loose re- 

® ports of ignorant or prejudiced travellers who 

| have preceded him, will agree with us when we 

> state that women in Turkey actually enjoy more 

> liberty than in the other countries of Europe or 

© in America. We do not speak of the higher 

> classes, for we know nothing about them, al- 

© though our opportunities have been equal to 

-» those of most of our predecessors, and in many 

- casessuperior. Wealludeto the middle classes, 

| by which alone every country is to be judged, if 

get fairly or correctly. No stronger proof 
: t 


of the liberty they enjoy is necessary than the 


/) numerous parties of ladies which one meets 
>> with in the environs of Constantinople, which 
> €xcursions, from their frequency, appear to 


form almost the sole business of their lives. It 

is in fact a pleasant way of passing time, and 

resembles our practice, except that it differs in 

its details. Instead of a formal card from Mrs. 

White to Mrs. Green and the Misses Green, the 

urkish lady sends her servant to a friend, and 
47* 
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asks her company to take a ride out to Belgrade, 
or to an excursion on the Bosphorus. Instead 
of being bored to death like Mrs. White, who 
hopes half her dear friends will stay away, and, 
between the grumbling of husband and remiss- 
ness of servants, is in a feverish flutter for a 
week or fortnight, the Turkish lady manages the 
business in a different manner. The fair Fati- 
mah orders provisions to be put up for a day’s 
excursion, and leaving enough for her complai- 
sant husband, steps into her caik and calls upon 
her friend the Lady Zaylilah. From thence the 
party proceed up the Golden Horn, or, breasting 
the Bosphorus, select some lovely valley border- 
ing upon that ‘ ocean stream.’ ere the friends 
spend the day surrounded by their household, 
and continuing their customary avocatious, 
while the young people are sporting under the 
shade of the lofty trees, and the party return 
home in the evening in high spirits, and with 
their health improved by exercise in the open 
air. It may be doubted whether our young wo- 
men are equally benefited by spending an even- 
ing in a heated and crowded room, and vitiated 
atmosphere; but we fear the comparison may 
be thought Gothic.” 
* * * * * 

In no article do the Turks display more osten- 
tation and extravagance than in their pipes. 
This is carried so far, that a single amber head 
has been known to sell for $300. The amber is 
supposed to possess the peculiar property of not 
conveying infection as it passes from one mouth 
to another. Of the state of the mechanic arts, 
our author gives a poor account. The black- 
smith’s work is extremely coarse and imperfect; 
the cabinet maker would deem it absurd to at- 
tempt to make a perfect joint; the turner works 
with an ordinary hand bow, while his toes afford 
him no inconsiderable assistance ; and the shoe- 
maker supplies by means of paste, gum, and 
plaster, the deficiencies of his thread. So badly 
are the houses built, that a story is told of a 
child being lost through the cracks of the floor, 
and, on a visit to a Penote nobleman, an umbrel- 
la actually disappeared through a crevice, and 
was not recovered, as the owner did not like to 
be so impolite as to request the floor to be ripped 
up. The mildness of the climate prevents the 
necessity of having tight houses. 

But we must let our author speak for himself. 
Of the honesty of the people he says :— 

** Returning home this evening at a late hour, 
I observed many persons asleep on mats, in the 
open air, before their respective shops, which 
were lit up, and apparently ready to receive 
customers. This affords a pleasing evidence of 
the good faith and honesty of the people. Ihave 
noticed a similar circumstance in the bazaars 
and shops of the metropolis. In these places, 
during the day, if the shopman wishes to step 
out, or to indulge himself in a nap, he ties a strin 
across the door, or throws a cloth over a few arti- 
cles near the street, and this signifies that the shop 
is shut, a hint which is universally understood 
and respected. If you purchase an article, the 
seller of course endeavours to obtain the highest 
price; but the Turkish dealer shows much more 
conscience than his Jewish or Christian neigh- 
bours. When a piece of money is put into fis 
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hands to change, he returns the whole amount, 
and leaves it to the purchaser todeduct the price | 
of the article. When it is recollected that the | 
money of this empire is counterfeited to a great | 
extent, the honesty of this procedure is a pa- | 
rent; he not only confides in your good faith, | 
but exhibits his own in no small degree. 
Turkish MoNUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS.—*The | 
general character of the Turkish monumental | 
inscriptions, as they have been translated to | 
me, is extremely simple. They consist of the 
mame of the deceased, his occupation, or 
the offices which he filled, and conclude by re- 
commending his soul to the only living and true 
God. Panegyric, or evena simple notice of the 
qualities of the deceased, is never dreamed of by 
these queer people, who would perhaps consider 
it as a mortal sin to tell a falsehood in conversa- 
tion, much less to perpetuate one on marble.” 

Siaves.—* The chief supply of male and fe- 
male white slaves has hitherto been from Geor- 
gia and Circassia, where they were sold by their 
parents or relatives. The condition of these no- 
minal slaves is in point of fact rather enviable 
than otherwise, for the females become the re- 
spected heads of families, and the males are 
carefully educated and trained to occupy the 
most important stations in the empire. It is a 
curious fact, to which we have already advert- 
ed, that it is from this class that we see selected 
to fillsome of the most elevated stations in the 
realm, persons who in other countries would be, 
from the circumstance of their origin, necessa- 
rily excluded from any office whatsoever. From 
whatever cause this singular practice may have 
originated, there can be little doubt that its di- 
rect tendency has been to free the country from 
the shackles of an hereditary aristocracy, inde- 
pendent of the equalizing effect of its religious 
code. Whether it may not be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the absolute authority vested in 
the sultan, which is unrestrained by a proud and 
formidable nobility, is a question which, with our 
ideas of government, we must frankly answer in 
the affirmative. 

“ By the late treaty with Turkey this traffic 
was formally abolished,on the plea of humanity; 
but its inevitable effect has been to annoy the 
Turks exceedingly. It does not appear, howev- 
er, to be acted upon, or rather, we should say, 
the business has changed hands. In August 
last a Russian vessel arrived here with seventy 
slaves from Georgia. They were allimmediate- 
ly purchased up at prices varying from three to 
eight hundred dollars apiece.” 

RESENTS.—“ It is an ancient.oriental custom 
to accompany the transaction ef all important 
business by an interchange of presents. We 
were favoured yesterday with a sight of the pre- 
sents which are intended to be presented by our 
minister to this government as soon as the trea- 
ty shall be ratified: they consisted of snuff-box- 
es, fans, spy-glasses, watches, coffee-cup stands, 
and other knicknacks, all glittering with dia- 
monds and precious stones. One snuff-box 
alone, which was intended for the sultan himself, 
cost $10,000 ; and the total value of all the pre- 
sents amounted to nearly $40,000. Previous to 
the distribution of presents there is a list handed 
in to the minister containing the names of the 
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oxen, which were decorated with 





several officers of government, from 
downwards, with the amount in a se 
each expects to receive. The presents them- 
selves are merely intended to disguise the trans. 
action ; but they have each a marked value, ang 
find their way immediately into the jeweller’s 
hands, to serve for another occasion. This 
identical snuff-box, for example, has no doubt 
assed through the hands of the sultan, the bro. 
<ers, and the foreign ministers, upon a dozep 
different occasions. 

“* We have mentioned that when a minister js 
presented, a treaty ratified, or any other public 
act performed, an exchange takes place of pre- 
sents of equal value. The Turkish government 
had, however, been informed of the seizure and 
sale of the horses which had been presented to a 
former American agent, Mr. hind, and of 
course will make no return to our miuister, 
This system of making presents appears to us 
highly absurd, but it is one of those oriental cus- 
toms which will propably never be eradicated.” 

The account of a wedding is too graphic to be 
omitted here. The author formed an acquain- 
tance with the father of the groom, and his house 
being open to all comers on the occasion, the 
Americans with others entered the premises. 

“We were shown into the upper part of the 
house, but the attendants orale not allow us to 
take off our shoes, as we wished to do, in order 
to comply with their customs. We were then 
introduced into the chief apartment where the 
old man was in readiness to receive company, 
and who presented us to the bridegroom, a young 
man about eighteen years of age. He was 
dressed of course in his best, and a turban of 
spotless white shaded features which were re- 
markably regular and agreeable. The bride 
herself could hardly have displayed more difi- 
dence than this young man; and we may in ge- 
neral observe, that young Turks are more quiet 
and orderly in their deportment, and more re- 
spectful to their parents, and to their elders in 
years, than the youth of any country we have 
ever seen. The room was filled with articles o! 
dress, piled up on shelves, and their quantity and 
variety gave it the appearance of a well-stocked 
shop in the bazar. These were from the young 
lady and her friends, all of whom contribute 
something towards housekeeping upon such 0c- 
casions. These articles all belong tothe wifein 
case of the death of her husband, or of being di- 
vorced from him. The Franks here in their 
marriage contracts, which are always drawn up 
in writing with great formality, have a practice 
somewhat similar, but which ts carried toan ex- 
tent the most ridiculous and absurd imaginable. 
In the outer hall our attention was called tos 
formidable collection of pots, kettle, stewpans, 
and all the numerous et ceteras of a complete 
kitchen. After partaking of sweetmeats, pipes. 
and coffee, we were permitted to depart, but 
Mustafa requested us to witness the religious 
ceremony, which would take place in the vi 
lage mosque that evening. by 

** We found at the door five arabahs, draw? 5) 
ribands, flow- 
ers, &c., and the arabahs were filled with the fe- 
male relatives of the young map, about to ost 
search of the bride, who resided in a village] 
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above Buyukdery. We saw them returning in 
the afternoon with the bride, and the procession 
by this time had swelled out into quite respecta- 
ble dimensions. First came a party of musi- 
cians, accompanying their vile nasal yells upon 
instruments still more detestable. Then follow- 
ed the men on horseback, and the procession 
elosed with a dozen arabahs filled with women. 
That which carried the bride was closed all 
round, but the others were open. The men 
seemed to be particularly anxious to display 
their horsemanship, and even the old papas of 
the respective parties exhibited a pardonable 
vanity in showing off their activity. 

“ Having given them sufficient time to reach 
home and settle down comfortably, we accom- 
panied the ladies on their visit to the bride. On 
our way we met the bridegroom coming from the 
bath, in state ; that is to say, he was preceded by 
musicians, accompanied by his friends, and fol- 
lowed by all the rabble of the village. He 
looked sheepish enough, and appeared to be 
— ashamed of the conspicuous part he was 
compelled to play. | ; 

“ While waiting in the street for the ladies, 
our worthy friend Mustafa came out, and as, 
from a wish to comply with their custems, we 
resisted his invitation to enter, he ordered a cof- 
fee-house to be opened in the neighbourhood, 
where we might remain until the ladies appear- 
ed. According to their report they found the 
bride nearly stifled under the weight of her wed- 
ding clothes. She was ery eighteen 

ears old,as fat as a seal, with a pretty face, as 
ar as it could be discerned under the various 
disfigurements with which fancy or fashion had 
contrived to disguise it. The eyebrows were 
united into one broad streak of black by the use 
of soormay, and various bits of gold foil, or gilt 
picces of paper, were stuck upon different parts 
of her face. The.ceremony in the evening was 
simple; a prayer was recited by the iman, and, 
upon leaving the mosque, the friends of the 
bridegroom struck him lustily over the shoulders 
fer good luck, as Mustafa took the trouble to 
explain to us.” 

After leaving Constantinople our author visit- 
ed Smyrna, and he gives some _ interestin 
sketches of the place, and of the trade with 
America. Witb an account of the fig trade we 
roust reluctantly close the volume, and in doing 
so, commend it again as infinitely superior to the 
books on the same subject from English authors. 

“The season for the packing of figs does not 
last more than three weeks, and of course much 
expedition is required in preparing them for 
market. It isnot uncommon during this period 
to witness the daily arrival of 1500 camels, each 
loaded with 5 or 600 weight of figs, and some of 
these come from a distance of 70 and even 100 
miles from Smyrna. Many of the principal mer- 
chants have from 500 to 800 hands employed in 
preparing and packing them, and for this pur- 
pose men, women, and children are indiscrimi- 
natelyemployed. Their wages are from twoand 
a half to twelve cents per day, and they are al- 
lowed besides to eat as many as they please, but 
to carry none away. As soon as the fresh figs 
arrive, they are carefully assorted for the differ- 
ent markets, the best being selected for the En- 
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glishtrade. They are then washed in salt-water. 
rubbed between the hands, and after a final 
squeeze, which produces a concave and convex 
surface, they are handed over to the packer. 
This person arranges them in such a manner 
that the convex surface of one fig is received 
into the concave surface of another, and when 
the box or drum is filled, a few laurel leaves are 
spread over them. 

“It was stated to me by an intelligent mer- 
chant, that the quantity of figs and raisins annu- 
ally exported amounts to 100,000 tons, costing, 
upon an average, about $60 perton. The whole 
of this sum, deducting the expense of transpor- 
tation, is clear gain, for the fig tree requires no 
attention whatever,and flourishes upon a barren 
soil. The preserved fig, as prepared by house- 
keepers in Smyrna, is a most delicious fruit,and 
far superior to the ordinary fig of commerce. 
Old residents assure me that the fig has much 
deteriorated of late, which they impute to the 
trees being now worn out by age. As the fig 
tree is, however, a tree of rapid growth, and can 
be replaced with great ease, I am rather inclin- 
ed to doubt this assertion, and to place it to the 
old score of laudatores temporis acti.’' 


(a 


The following lines on the passing season, are s0 
beautiful and appropriate, that we cannot avoid giving 
them a place in our columns. There isa sweet ten- 
derness and fidelity about the picture, that cannot fail 
to awaken the admiration of every cultivated and sober 
mind. We have seldom if ever seen more good thoughts 
embraced in the same compass. 


AUTUMN.—By Joun Matcoio. 


Sweet Sabbath of the year! 

While evening lights decay, 

Thy parting steps methinks I hear 
Steal from the world away. 


Amid thy silent bowers, 

*Tis sad but sweet to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and drooping flowers, 
Around me breathe farewell. 


Along thy sunset skies, 

Their glories melt in shade; 

And like the things we fondly prize, 
Seem lovelier as they fade. 


A deep and crimson streak 

The dying leaves disclose: 

As on consumption’s waning cheek,” 
*Mid ruin blooms therose. “ = 


The scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay; 

Of fair and early faded things, 
‘Too exquisite to stay. 


Of joys that come no more; 

Of flowers whose bloom has fled: 
Of farewells wept upon the shore , 
Of friends, estranged or dead. 


Ofall that now may seem, 

To memory’s tearful eye; 

The vanished beauty of a dream 
O’er which we gaze and sigh. 
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as A DUEL. 

It was one of those raw cold mornings, not unusual 
in Barbadoes at the approach of the rainy season. A 
thick, dense fog partially obscured the landscape round, 
but which the newly risen sun and the awakening sea 
breeze had in part dissipated on the higher grounds, 
obscurely revealing fragments of the scenery in dis- 
torted and unsightly portions. I advanced towards 
my quarters: the fog became thicker and thicker, so 
that it required a gerne well versed in the local geo- 
graphy of Crab ‘Town to be able to find his way.— 
Finding myself more and more at a loss, I struck into 
the burying ground; by crossing which, I knew I 
must arrive at the beaten road between the garrison 
and the fort. Iwas winding my way carefully amon 
the graves, cautiously avoiding the prickly pears an 
other thorny shrubs that grew scantily in the sand, 
between the ridges that marked the resting-place of 
the dead, when the sound of two shots, fired in quick 
succession, struck upon my ear. They were evidently 
discharged close at hand; and I stood in no enviable 
situation, for I had clearly distinguished the shrill 
noise that a bullet made in passing close to my head ; 
and as L[had heard too many of such singing birds 
whistle by me when on actual service not to be well 
acquainted with the sound, I shouted. with all my 
strength, in order that the persons who vag. the 
shots should cease firing, unconsciously, and in my 
haste, using the technical word of command. But the 
echoes of my words had not yet died away, when they 
were answered by a repetition of the same sound; but 
now no bullet whistled past, for they had reached their 
destination. At that instant, the morning gun from 
the fort was fired, and answered by the admiral’s flag- 
ship in the bay, followed by the brisk and irregular 
discharge of small arms from the marines on the 

angways of the several men of war. The effect of 
ate artillery on mists and vapors is well known. 
The thick, smoke-like clouds that hung over the sands 
slowly rolled aside for a moment in heavy folds, like 
the withdrawing ofa curtain and again closed, darken- 
ing and concealing the surrounding objects; but briet 
as the interval was, it had permitted me to discover a 
group of figures, which might serve as a study for a 
painter, could the artist be found hardened enough to 

aze unmoved on sucha scene, Not twenty yards 
rom me, on the ground, lay two officers, one in the 
uniform of my own regiment, the other in the undress 
of a naval captain; the surgeon and the second of 
each were stooping over their friends, and a black 
servant stood ai a trifling distance, in evident alarm; 
while the smoke from their pistols still hovered over 
o spot, in dark circles, struggling to rise through 

e overhanging canopy of mist. I hastened to this 
spot: one was my brother officer, M’Ivor; the other 
was the fighting captain of the Elmira; both mortally 
wounded. ‘The surgeon of each, after a few moments’ 
consultation, declared the pane gop of remov- 
ing. either of them from the Srouna: 99 a few moments 
would most probably terminate their existence; in- 
deed from the paleness and agony impressed on the 
features of L———s, and fromthe crimson flood which 
widely stained the white sand beneath him, it was evi- 
dent that the vital spark was about to be extinguished. 
Not so M’Ivor: his wound was in the chest, and the 
bleeding was mostly internal. He had risen upon one 
elbow; a small stream of blood flowed from between 
his clenched teeth; but as his dark eye was fixed 
sternly upon his prostrate antagonist, his whole face 
was illumined with an expression of exultation and 
delight, fearfully in contrast with his evident and in- 
creasing weakness: and the brilliant hue of pleasure 
lit up those features, at other times so pale and death 
like. ‘The departing sailor, in faltering and broken 
accents, gasped out a request to be brought nearer to 
M’ Ivor, that he might grasp his hand and die forgiv- 


A DUEL-——A PRECIOUS THOUGHT. 








ing him. A strange expression of conte 
on the blood-stained lips of the latter, as he ae 
demand, and beheld the. surgeons assisting his a 
sary to approach him. With pain and difficulty the 
dying man reached out his trembling hand, ro 
accents of forgiveness hung upon his lips; when the 
young Highlander raising himself to a sitting posture 
fiercely grasped the extended hand, and, while a gush 
of blood accompanied every word, exclaimed, in ac 
cents never to be eradicated from my memory, 
“ L.———s, you are dying on the grave of my brother 
in-law, poor Baldwin; he whom you murdered rots 
in the soil beneath you; but my sister, Jessie M’Iyor 
she rests with her forbears, among the green hills of 
that native land I never shall behold. You wronged 
a daughter of M’Ivor—a son of M’Ivor has avenged 
her wrongs.” He flung the hand from him with con. 
temptuous violence, and falling backward in the effort, 
ceased to exist ; his face retained, even in death, the 
same expression of stern delight. $3 writhed in 
redoubled agony, as if the grave on which he lay had 
been a bed of molten fire—his features became con. 
vulsed—the glare of his eye bore fearful resemblance 
to the once insulting glance of the professed and suc. 
cessful duellist. Suddenly he started to his feet—ho 
assumed the posture of a prepared combatant—and 
with his arm extended, as if in the act of discharging 
a pistol, he fell prostrate over the now senseless body 
of his youthful antagonist.— A Soldier’s Recollections, 
; a 
A Precious TxHoveut.—What can be so consoling 
to the heart of feeble man as the thought that his Ma. 
ker cares for him and will save him from the cruelty. 
ranny of his sins! Hours of despondency and gloom 
often cast their shadows over the christian’s mind ; but 
when the sweet impression revisits his soul that his 
dear Redeemer cares for him, it is sunshine with his 
heart again. What pen can reveal the preciousness 
of the thoughts of Almighty love that steal into the 
soul with all their balmy tragrace ! In the silent hours 
of night, when creation slumbers around, one christian 
on his whose soul is throbbing under the inexpres. 
sible pulsations of heavenly love, feels more happinese 
than all created worlds can bestow. He lies on a bed 
of spices. Images of beauty and glory cluster thickly 
into his entranced soul. His thoughts respond to the 
pormnatings of the celestial one, who, for aught we 
news may be waving their dewy wings around his 
illow. 
, Oh! one hour spent thus is “ worth a whole pence 
of bondage” to the pleasure of sense! Memory will 
go back with undefinable sweetness to such an hour, 
and the soul will yearn for it again with immortal de- 
sire. ‘To believe that the pure, unchangeable and om- 
yo hn heart of our Almighty Saviour thinks kindly 
of us—and that the prompting of his spirit applies to 
us, notwithstanding our sins and wretchedness, some 
precious promise of his word,—this, this is worth liv- 
ing for. For this may we gladly suffer and toil on 
through the trials of poverty and mental anxiety and 
struggles. Be blessedness like this ours. Be thispre- 
cious thought our inheritance here—an earnest of that 
rpetual sun shine of the soul which cheers the inha- 
itants ot the upper world.—N. Y. Messenger. 
<p 
{f men did but know what felioity dwells in the cet- 
tage of a virtuous man—how sound he sleeps, how 
quiet his breast, how composed his mind, how free 
rom care, how easy his provision, how healthy his 
morning, how sober his night, how moist his mouth, 
how joyful his heart—they would never admire the 
noises, the diseases, the throng of passions, and the 
violence of unnatural appetites, that fill the houses 0! 
the luxurious, and the hearts of the ambitious.—Jere- 
my Tayler, 
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. CATCHING TORTOISE. 








Catching Tortoise on the Coast of Cuba. — 


[From the Book of Nature.} 
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(a) The Green Tortoise. 
ESCULENT GREEN TURTLE 


Testudo mydas, Linn. Chelonia mydas, Cuv. 


The marine tortoises, or turtles,as they are 
commonly called, are ek rg gee their very 
large mew | long fin-shaped feet, in which are in- 
closed the bones of the toes; the first and second 
alone of each foot being furnished with visible 
or »isiecting claws, the others not appearin 
The shield, as in the lan 
tortuises, consists of a strong bony covering, in 
which are embedded the ribs, and whichis coated 
externally by hard horny, plates in one or two 
species much thicker or stronger than those of 
the land tortoises. 

The green turtle, so named, not on account 
of its being externally of that colour, but from 
the green tinge* which its fat frequently exhibits 
when the animal is taken inits highest state of 
perfection, may be considered as-one of the lar- 
gest of this genus, often measuring above five 
feet in length, and weighing more than five or six 
hundred pounds. Its shell is somewhat of a 
heart-shaped form, or pointed at the extremity, 
and consists of thirteen dorsal segments, or di- 
visions, surrounded by twenty-five marginal 
pieces. Its colour is a dull palish brewn, with 
deeper undulations, but not exhibiting those 
strong and beautiful colours which distinguish 
the Hawkbill turtle, which affords the tortoise- 





\ 

* This is supposed to be chiefly derived from the 
vegetable substances on which the animal feeds, and 
more particularly from the Zostera marina, or turtlc- 
grass, of which it is particularly fond. 
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(6) The Loggerhead Tortoise. 


shell of commerce; but so much is the fiesh es- 
teemed,that here and m_ Europe it is regularly 
imported in considerable quantities to supply 
the luxury of the table. 

The above wood-cut represents the manner in 
which the marine tortoises are caught on the 
coast of Cuba, and on parts of the South Ameri- 
can continent. The Count de Lacepede, in his 
History of Oviparous Quadrupeds, has described 
the various modes in which the business of tor- 
toise-catching is carried on; and we shall con- 
clude this notice with an abstract of kis account. 
It must be remarked that the turtle is a most im- 

rtant addition tothe ordinary mode of victual- 

ing a ship ; and that, therefore, the war in which 
the human race engages against them, is ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the wants of navi- 
gators. 

** In spite of the darkness which is chosen by 
the female tortoises for concealment when em- 
ployed in laying their eggs, they cannot effectu- 
ally escape fromthe pursuit of their enemies: 
the fishers wait for them on the shore, at the be- 
ginning of the night, especially when it is moon- 
light, and, when they come from the sea, or as 
they return after laying their eggs, they either 
despatch them with-blows of a club, or turn them 
quickly over on_ their backs, not giving them 
time either to defend themselves, or to blind their 
assailants, by throwing up the sand with their 
fins. When very large, it requires the efforts of 
several men to turn them over, and they must 
often employ the assistance of handspikes or 
levers for that purpose. The buckler of this 
species is so flat as to render it impossible for 
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the animal to recever the recumbent posture, 
when it is onceturned on its back. 

“A small number of fishers may turn over 
forty or fifty tortoises, full of eggs, in less than 
three hours. During the day, they are employed 
m securing those which they had caught in the 
preceding night. They cut them up, and salt 
the flesh and the eggs. Sometimes they —_ 
extract above thirty pints of a yellow or greenis 
oil from one large individual; this is employed 
for burning, or, when fresh, is used with dif- 
ferent kinds of food. Sometimes they drag the 
tortoises they have caught, on their backs, to 
inclosures, in which they are reserved for oc- 
casional use. 

“The tortoise fishers, from the West Indies 
and the Bahamas, who catch these animals on 
the coasts of Cuba and its adjoining islands, par- 
ticularly the Caymanas, usually complete their 
cargoes in six weeks or two months; they after- 
wards return to their own islands, with the salted 
turtle, which is used for food both by the whites 
and the negroes. This salt turtle is in as great 
ee, yg ae the American colonies, as the salted 
cod of Newfoundland is in many parts of Europe; 
and the fishing is followed by all those colonists, 
particularly by the British, in small vessels, on 
various parts of the coasts ef Spanish America, 
and the neighbouring islands. 

“* The green tortoise is likewise often caught 
atsea in calm weather, and in moonlight nights. 
For this purpose twe men go tegether in a small 
boat, which is rowed by one of them, while the 
other is provided with a harpoon, similar to that 
used for killing whales. henever they dis- 
cover a large torteise, by the froth which it oc- 
casions on the water in rising to the surface, 
they hasten to the spot as quietly as possible, to 
prevent it from pocagng. The harpooner im- 
mediately throws his harpoon with sufficient 
force to penetrate through the buckler to the 
flesh ; the tortoise instantly dives, and the fisher 
gives out a line, which is fixed to the harpoon, 
and, when the tortoise is spent with the loss of 
blood, itis hauled into the beat, or on shore.” 

iy 


A DISAPPOINTED MANCEUVRE: 
OR FASHIONABLE TACTICS IN HIGH LIFE. 


In the recently published Tale of ‘the Parson’s 
Daughter,” by Mr. Theodore Hook, there is an 
amusing scene where Lord Weybridge, whom, 
as a younger brother, Lady Gorgon had treated 
with the neglect and slights, which a fear that 
he might be a suitor toone of her daughters dic- 
tated, after he has acquired the wealth and 
rank of a Peer is sedulously courted. He ac- 
cepts an invitation to dinner. ‘* Nobody could 
imagine, who did not know, the state of effer- 
vescence into which this brief answer of Lord 
Weybridge threw the whole family. More like 
fates than graces, the three daughters of Lady 
Gorgon had been, first one, then the second, and 
lastly, the third, dragged about to every possible 
place—balls, concerts, parties, dinners, fetes, 
dejeuners a la fourchette, and dejeuners dinatoires. 
They had acted in private theatricals—stood and 
satin tableux—been all over the continent—at 
all the best watering places, in the seasons. 
‘Two of them had been down in the diving bell at 
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Plymouth—the third had volunteered an excur- 
sion in a baloon—Maria Jane had given the 
Loyal Horsemonger Troop of Yeomanry, a 
standard worked with her own fair hands. The 
heads of all the three had been examined by De- 
ville—they had climed poles, and swung on 
sticks under Captain Clias—they all painted and 
lithographed—all spoke six living languages, and 
understood three dead ones—they all sang—and 
all danced—and all did every sort of curious 
work—and they all of them stuck prints on boxes 
with varnish—and all understood conchology, 
and ichthyology, and arpetology and botany, 
and chymestry—and all had albums!—and all 
collected autographs and they all admired Pasta 
—and they elighted in Switzerland, and 
adored Paris—they allloved yatching, and they 
all idolised the lake—they were all enthusiasts, 
and all sympathetic in their tastes. But with all 
this, they remained, at the period of Lord Wey- 
bridge’s arrival in London, precisely what they 
had been in the beginning-—the three Miss Gor- 

ons. The provoking part of the affair was— 
or what pleasure is there withouta drawback? 
—that there was no oppertunity for display—not 
one trunk, except those containing the ordinary 
run of drapery,.was unpacked: and the graces 
had to appear before the visitor in all the disad- 
vantagesofa deshabelle—a trial to which the 


-goddesses, who confidently anticipated the fall 


of their Paris, with great difficulty submitted ; 
but, as Lady Gorgon said, he had seen them often 
enough before ; and they might rely upon it, with 
aman ofhis Lordship’s turn of character, mental 
attractions were those which would most de- 
cidedly ensure success.—* And now,’ said Laity 
Gorgon, ‘before we go to make ourselves ready 
for dinner—dress | certainly cannot call it—let 
me entreat you to recollect what is, 1 believe, 
within the reach of one of you. You are char- 
mingly cordial with each other; and it is delight- 
ful to see such unanimity. Indeed, I must say, 
there is nota mother in the world happier in her 
children thanI am. But you ought to remember, 
that, however much you may all admire Lord 
Weybridge, only one of you can possibly marry 
him. And therefore, if, in the course of the 
evening, he should evince any thing like a pre- 
ference, I am quite sure the good sense and goo 

feeling for which you are all remarkable, will 
teach you so to arrange yourselves, as not to 
thwart or break upany conversation or little 
party he may make. I have so far broken my 
word with him about strangers, that I expect 
Count Alouette and young Doldrum. I thought 
it would be better to have somebody upon whom 
you might fall back, in any case of emergency.’ 
‘Oh,’ said Maria-Jane,‘I assure you, mamma, 

have no disposition to interfere with Anne or 
Louise ; only certainly he was very attentive last 
year; andif you had given him any encourage- 
ment, instead of actually prohibiting him the 
house ——’ ‘My dear child, said lady Gorgon, 
‘how could I foresee? he was not within three 
lives of the peerage—two of them certainly bet- 
ter than his own; and he had literally nothing 
tolive upon. Your fortunes—very respectable 
for gentlewomen, I admit—are, in the world, 
nothing. And it is not in the world as it 1s m 





grammar, where two negatives make an affirm- 
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ative, two nothings never make any thing.’ ‘Oh: 


no,’ replied Maria-Jane, who seemed rather in- 
clined to stickle for precedence, agreeable to 
her seniority ; ‘of course one could not know— 
only—all that 1 meant was, that it was a pity; 
because he really is avery charming person— 
so very agreeable.’ ‘I remember thinking him 
delightful, said Anne, ‘that day at Lady Maller- 
ton’s breakfast.’ ‘ Well, said Lady Gorgon, 
‘in conclusion, all I mean is, that with the extra- 
ordinary friendship that has so long existed be- 
tween me and dear wena Frances, I should con- 
sider myself extremely fortunate indeed to have 
him for a son-in-law; but 1 never will force any 
thing of the sort; I am sure it never answers—it 
must all come naturally, and so I shall let things 
take their chance; only what I intend to say, 
{and 1 shall never touch upon the subject again,) 
is, that I believe he is timid and shy, and ex- 
tremely delicate in his opinion about women; 
and if he should find us agreeable and pleasant, 
and suitable to him, I should not like him to be 
driven away by any little tracasserie, or idleness, 
on the part of any oneof you which might unset- 
tle or disturb him. So now, come, let us get 
ready for dinner; for we have not a minute to 
lose.’ Thus saying, her Ladyship led the way 
from the drawing-room; and the graces pro- 
ceeded to their several apartments to prepare 
for the meeting, which they fully believed to be 
fraught with consequences of the greatest im- 
— to their future hopes and prospects. 

he silvery bell of the clock on the chimney 

iece had scarcely sounded seven, when the 
adies reappeared in the drawing-room. ‘Do 


come here, Anne,’ said Lady Gorgon ; ‘what has 
your mind been doing with that head of yours? 


Vhy, 1 never saw—here, let me just turn that 
curl—there, so—why, my dear child, what a hor- 
rid pimple you have got on your cheek! And, 
Maria-Jane, now do let me beg of you not to sit 
directly under the lamp: with light hair it won't 
do—it won’t, upon my word. Louisa, my dear 
girl, you are not looking well; I don’t know what 
it is; I suppose it is the travelling, or the sea, or 
something, but—’ The drawing-room door open- 
ed; Mr. Doldrum was announced. ‘How d’ye 
do, Henry?’ said Lady Gorgon: ‘how’s Lady 
Doldrum this evening ?’ ‘Better, I thank you,’ re- 
plied Doldram, who, of shy young men, was the 
shyest. He bowed to the girls, and blushed. 
Maria-Jane held out her hand to shake hands 
with him; take it he did, but shake ithe did not. 
‘This is very good natured of you, Henry,’ said 
Lady Gorgon, ‘to come on such notice. Maria- 
Jane said she was sure you would not mind.’ 
‘Oh, no, said Doldrum; and again he blushed. 
‘There is nobody in town, I suppose,’ said her 

adyship. ‘No, nobody,’ echoed the young gen- 

€tnan. ‘We came through the city last night 

his: the country,’ said Anne, ‘and there were a 

stor, many nobodies there; for we could hardly 

bownwng.’ ‘Yes,a great many,’ observed Mr. 
servetn. ‘You know Count Alouette, dont 

““Yesid Maria-Jane. ‘Yes, very well,’ said 
was obh; ‘that is, I never was introduced to 
cessary [ have met him about a good deal.’ 

eare of lvy where,’ said Lady Gorgon, ‘and a 

kindness person he is. He is coming to us to 

“T did t—’ Count Alouette was at that moment 
4 
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announced ; and, to be sure, as a contrast to the 
visitor who had so recently preceded him, no- 
thing could be more remarkable. The one, red- 
cheeked, round faced, heavy,'dull,and awkward ; 
the other, fair, pale, light, gay, and airy ; his eyes 
sparkling with animation, and his countenance 
beaming with good sense and good nature. ‘My 
dear Lady Gorgon,’ said the Count, whose ac- 
cent gave navicte and picquancy to the merest 
common-places, ‘I am so shocked to be so late. 
Dis comes of having a servant which loves te 
drive in de afternoon; my man shall have been 
to drive some ladito whom he is fond in his cabb, 
and not tocome back. till so late as gives me just 
ten minutes todress! How do you do, Miss Gor- 
gon?—ah, Miss Anne, to be sure; always well— 
always pretty—always well. Dat is good En- 
glish, eh?’ ‘How is your beautiful horse, Count?’ 
said Louisa. ‘Oh,my war horse, asthe Duke 
calls him;heis as well as can be expected; I 
rode him dis morning. You were not outto day, 
my Lady?’ ‘No,’ said Lady Gorgon, ‘we are 
merely passing through town.’ ‘Ah!’ said the 
Count, ‘datis just the way this time of year; 
every body you meet in de street has just come 
to town last night, and is going away to-morrow 
morning.’ ‘That is precisely our case,’ said 
Jane; ‘how long have you been in London?’ 
‘Oh,’ said the Count, ‘l camelast mght—go away 
to-morrow morning. I have been in Scotland to 
shoot grose, but I could not stay some time so 
long asI wish for I have to make a visit at 
os next Tuesday, when the Duke shall be 
ac my 2 
(They wait till eight, but no Lord comes. They 
send to his hotel, and hear he has gone out to their 
house. At last they must submit tothe disap- 
pointment, and sit down to dinner without the 
only wished-for guest. | 
* They preceeded down stairs, Lady Gorgon 
distressed beyond measure at what appeared the 
result either of some unfoerseen accident or pre- 
mediated affront ; and having reached the dinner- 
room the party seated themselves, their counte- 
nances saddened witha glooom which the viva- 
cious expression of that of the Count, who en- 
tered upon the task of helping the soup with the 
most amiable alacrity, could not succeed in 
dispelling. Helped they were, when Stephen, 
who vo doing duty in the hallas porter, 
entered the room to assume the task of waiting, 
since hands ran short. ‘Stephen,’ said Lady Gor- 
gon, the moment she saw him, ‘you are sure 
ord Weybridge has not been here?’ ‘No, my 
Lady,’ said Stephen, ‘I am quite sure; that fo- 
reign Baron called a little before seven, my 
Lady.’ ‘Whois dat?, said Alouette; ‘Taganrag ?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Lady Gorgon. ‘About dinner-time 
always,’ said the Count, ‘hehas a good smell I 
don’t think, eh ?’ ‘I said your Ladyship was not 
at home; and about five minutes afterwards, that 
Capt. Sheringham called who used tocall so often 
last year,’ ‘Captain Sheringham!’ screamed 
Lady Gorgon ; ‘why Captain Sheringham is Lord 
Weybridge, the Nobleman for whom we have 
been waiting ; mercy on us, what did you say to 
him?’ ‘He asked me,my Lady, if your Ladyship 
was at home,’ said the man; ‘indeed, he was a- 
coming right in, without asking one thing or 
another, sol said you was out: and he salad me 
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if I was sure, for he was come here to dinner; 
and | said I wassure your Ladyship was not at 
home; and then he made a sort of a snuff with 
his nose, because he could smell dinner quite 

lain in the hall; however,I persisted, and so- at 
ast ofall hé said, says he, my Lady,‘that’s un- 
common odd,’ and off out he went, like a shot.’ 
‘Why what on earth could induce you todo such 
a thing, Stephen?’ screamed her Ladyship. 
‘Why, my Lady, your orders to me, when you 
were in town last year were—says your Lady- 
ship to me, says you, ‘If ever that Captain 
Sheringham calls when I am at home, say I 
am at out; and if he calls when I am out, 


and any of the young ladies are at home, |}: 


say they are out; and ifever he calls about din- 
.Mer-time, as he sometimes does, never let him 
in ;’ so I did as 1 was bid.’ ‘Bid!’ exclaimed her 
Ladyship ; ‘and what on earth shall I do?’ ‘Eat 
your dinner, Lady Gorgon,’ said Alouette ; ‘you 
can do no good now; never let nosing at all in- 
terfere with de gastronome; he is gone to one ot 
his clubs to dinner: he will do very well, and it 
will all keep till to-morrow. Itisa sad mistake, 
to be sure.’ It was so sada mistake that no 
dinner was eaten, no wine was, drunk noconver- 
sation occurred, and the ladies retired almost im- 


emdiately after the desert was put down, each to. 


write a note of condolence and apology. Alou- 
ette, who enjoyed the defeat of a plotter and 
match-patcher, kept his dull friend Doldrum 
drinking a great deal more than either of them 
liked ; and when they went to the drawing-room, 
they found that the graces had all retired for 
the evening ; one because she had a violent head- 
ache, the other because she had been upso late 
the night before, and the third because she had 
to get up so early the next morning. Cafe and 
chase were very soon despatched, and his heavy- 
in-hand acquaintance quitted her Ladyship’s 
mansion, more diverted with the amusement 
with which they had provided themselves, than 
any which had been furnished by their dread- 
fully disconcerted hostess.” 


RR 
Written for the Casket. 
SONNET.. 


To gaze upon a lovely face, 
The mirror of a lovelier mind, 
Where shines révealed with every grace, 
Virtue exalted and refined ; 
Gives to my sight 
More pure delight, 
Than India’s boasted, sparking gem, 
Or brilliant star, 
That beams afar, 
In sable night’s bright diadem. 





Such beauty, find it where you will, 
‘Mid wintry snows or torrid heat, 
Must every heart with rapture fill, 
That hath with rapture learned to Leat : 
‘The mind adorned, 
By virtue formed, 
What features e’er so rich, 80 rare, 
The sweetest flower, 
‘That decks the bower, 
Is not more lovely or more fair. 








SONNET-—LORD AND LADY BYRON. 


Mere form alone, without stich charms, 
Were but a cold, a senseless sight ; 
But joined with these, it all disarms, 
And moves the very anchorite. 
What heart is proof— 
Who stands aloof-- 
When grace and soul combined are seen? 
All must obey 
Their matchless sway, 
But one as ice-berg cold, I ween. 


O! woman, sent by heaven to be, 
With man, the partner of life’s cares, 
Tis then thou’rt lovetiest, when in thee 
The mind. in lustre bright, appears— 
With magic art, 
Around the heart, 
*Tis then thou twin’st love’s golden chain. 
A bondage sweet, 
From thee we meet, 
And captives to thy power remain. 
a 
We take the following lines from the New York 
Mirror. ‘They were written, some years since, by a 
popular poet, in a lady’s common place book, under 
the engraved portraits of Lord and Lady Byron, 
whence they were extracted for the Mirror. The 
verses embody a fair history of that unfortunate couple. 
Lines written after the perusal of numerous essays re- 
lative tothe marriage and separation of a certain 
noble lord andJady, who, once upon a time, weve 
paired, not matched. 
She said she never would forgive 
And yet forgave him— 
She vow’d a single life she’d live, 
And‘never have him :— 
She swore she never would repent; 
And yet repented— 
By Jove! she never could consent, 
And yet consented ! 
Was this well done, or sensible, or witty ? 
And yet "tis woman-like, ah, more’s the pity. 
Well, then, she married him—of course they parted 
Within a twelvemonth from their wedding-day; 
She sobbed and sighed—was nearly broken hearted, 
And, with ker babe, went sadly on her way. 
He sought out foreign climes, and wrote and swore 
Whole books of nonsense "bout his child and wife, 
And toy’d’ with pretty women by the score, 
And, not long: after, breathed away his life. 
The world, since then, has studied rather hard, 
To solve the riddle of this strange event; 
Some think the lady wrong’d, and some the bard, 
And some in tears have o’er their story bent: 
Yet all agree, ’tis very, very odd 


D.F.N. 


That man and wife should cut up such a caper— Sf 
But one is restmg ’neath the quict sod, 

Bece ; age- 

The other wastimg silently life’s taper. 1 the 

Now for the moral of my fretful verse- orgon, 

(Unlike the writings of the man I sing 1 three 

It has a moral, sensible and terse, aly bet- 


Though it nor cash, nor critic’s praises bring nothing 
And mark it well: young ladies should not wepectable 
‘The man whose hand they’ve once refused © world, 
For, if the parson joins them, heart and head © it 1s B 
Will rue the day that ever they were born *" affirm- 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


One pleasant evening in the month of June, in 
the year 17—, a man was observed entering the 
borders of a wood, near the Hudson river, his 
appearance that of a person above the common 
rank. The inhabitants of a country village 
would have dignified him with the title of ’squire, 
and from his manner, have pronounced him 
proud; but those more accustomed to society, 
would inform you, there was something like a 
military air about him. His horse panted as if 
it had been hard pushed for some miles, yet from 
the owner’s frequent stops to caress the patient 
animal, he could not be charged with want of 
humanity; but seemed to be actuated by some 
urgent necessity. The rider’s forsaking a good 
road for the by-path leading through the woods, 
indicated a desire to avoid the gaze of other 
travellers. He had not left the house where he 
inquired the direction of the above mentioned 
path more than two hours, before the quietude of 
the place was broken by the noise of distant 
thunder. He was soon after obliged to dismount, 
travelling becoming dangerous, as darkness 
concealed surrounding objects, except when the 
lightning’s flash afforded him a momentary view 
of his situation. A peal, louder and of longer 
duration than any of the preceding, which now 
burst over his head, seeming as if 1t would rend 
the woods assunder, was quickly followed by a 
heavy fall of rain, which penetrated the clothing 
of the stranger ere he could obtain the shelter 
ef a large oak which stood at a little distance. 

Almost exhausted with the labors of the day, 
he was about making such disposition of the sad- 
die and his own coat, as would enable him to 
pass the night with what comfort circumstances 
would admit, when he espied a light fermering 
through the trees. Animated with the hope of 
better lodgings, he determined to proceed. The 
way, which was somewhat steep, became attend- 
ed with more obstacles the farther he advanced; 
the soil being composed of clay, which the rain 
had as en | so soft that his feet slipped at every 
step. By the utmost perseverance, this difficul- 
ty was finally overcome without any accident, 
and he had the pleasure of finding himself in 
front of a decent looking farm house. The watch 
dog began barking, which brought the owner of 
the mansion to the door. 

‘““Who is there?” said he. 

“A friend, who has lost his way, and in search 
of a place of shelter,” Was the answer. 

“Come in, sir,” added the first speaker, “‘and 
whatever my house will afford, you shall have 
with welcome.” 

‘I must first provide for the weary companion 
of my journey,” remarked the other. 

But the former undertook the task, and after 
conducting the new comer into a room where 
his wife was seated, he led the horse to a well- 
stored barn, and there provided for him most 
bountifully. On rejoining the traveller, he ob- 
served, “That is a noble animal of yours, sir.” 


“Yes,” was the reply, andIam sorry that I 
was obliged to misuse him so, as to make it ne- 


cessary to give you so much trouble with the 
eare of him; but I have yet tothank you for your 
kindness to both of us.” 
*T did no more than my duty, sir,” said the ea- 
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tertainer, and therefore am entitled to no thanks. 
But Susan,” added he, turning to the hostess, 
with a half-reproachful look, “why have you not 
given the gentleman something to eat?” 

Fear had prevented the woman from ex- 
ercising her well-known benevolence; for a rob- 
bery had been committed by a lawless band of 
depredators, but a few days before, in that neigh- 
borhood, and as repert stated that the ruffians. 
were all well dressed, her imagination suggested 
that this man might be one of them. 

At her husband’s remonstranee, she now readi- 
ly engaged in repairing her error, by preparing 
a plentiful repast. During the meal, there was 
much interesting conversation among the three. 
As soon as the worthy countryman perceived 
that his guest had satisfied his appetite, he in- 
formed him, that it was now the et at which 
the family usually performed their evening de- 
votions, inviting him at the same time to be 
present. The invitation was accepted in these 
words: 

“It would afford me the greatest pleasure to. 
commune with my heavenly Preserver, after the 
events of the day; such exercises prepare us for 
the repose which we seek in sleep.” 

The host now reached the Bible from the shelf,. 
and after reading a chapter and singing, con- 
cluded the whole with a fervent prayer; then 
lighting a pine-knot, conducted the person he 
had entertained to his ehamber, wished him 2: 
good night’s rest, and retired to the adjoining 
apartment. 

“John,” whispered the woman, “that is a good 
ee, and not one of the highwaymen, as F 
sup . 

“Yes, Susan,” said he, “I like him better for 
thinking of his. God, than for all his kind in- 
quiries after our welfare. 1 wish our Peter had 
been home from the army, if it was oniy to hear 
this good man talk; Iam sure Washington him- 
self could not say more for his country, nor give 
a better history of the hardships endured by our 
brave soldiers.” 

“Who knows now,” inquired the wife, “but it 
may be he himself, after all, my dear; for they 
do say hé travels just so, all alone, sometimes. 
Hark! what’s that?” 

The sound of a voice came from the chamber 
of their guest, who was now engaged in his pri- 
vate religious worship. After thanking the 
Creator for his many mercies, and asking a 
blessing on the inhabitants of the house, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and now, Almighty. Father, if it is thy 
holy will, that we shall obtain a place and a name 
among the nations of the earth, grant that we 
may be enabled to show our gratitude for thy 

oodness, by our endeavors to fear and obey 
thee. Bless us with wisdom in our councils, suc- 
cess in battle, and let all our victories be tem- 
pered with humanity. Endow,also,our enemies 
with enlightened minas, that they may become 
sensible of their injustice, and willing to restore 
our liberty and peace. Grant the petition of 
thy servant, for the sake of him whom thou hast 
called thy beloved son: nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done. Amen.” 

The next morning.the traveller, declining the 
pressing solicitations to breakfast with his host, 
declared it was necessary: for him to cross the 
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river immediately; at the same time offering 
part of his purse as a compensation for what he 
had received, which was refused. 

“Well, sir,” continued he, “since you will not 

ermit me to recompense you for your trouble, 
itis but just that! should inform you on whom 
you have conferred so many obligatigns, and al- 
so add to them, by requesting your assistance in 
crossing the river. 1 had been out yesterday 
endeavoring to obtain some information respect- 
ing our enemy, and being alone, ventured too 
far from the camp.. On my return, I was sur- 
prised by a foraging party, and only escaped by 
my knowledge of the roads and the fleetness of 
my horse. My name is George Washington.” 

Surprise kept the listener silent for a moment; 
then, after unsuccessfully repeating the invita- 
tion to partake of some refreshment, he hastened 
to cell two negroes, with whose assistance he 
placed the horse on a small raft of timber that 
was lying in the river, near the door, and soon 
conveyed the general to the opposite side, where 
he left him to pursue his way to the camp, wish- 
ing him a safe and prosperous journey. On his 
return to the house, he found that while he was 
engaged in making preparations for conveying 
the horse across the river, his illustrious visitor 
had persuaded his wife to accept a token of re- 
membrance, which the family are proud of ex- 
hibiting to this day. 

The above is only one of the hazards encoun- 
tered by this truly great patriot, for the purpose 
of transmitting to posterity the treasures we now 
enjoy. Let us ‘acknowledge the benefits receiv- 
ed, by our endeavors to preserve them in their 
purity; and by keeping in remembrance the 
great Source whence these blessings flow, may 
we be enabled to render our names worthy of 
being enrolled with that of the “Father of his 
Country.”"—M™. Y. Mirror. 

ee 
MARSHAL NEY. 

Ney was frequently and severely wounded—a 
fate which gentlemen who storm redoubts by 
themselves are most likely to encounter. On 
another occasion he was taken prisoner. 

“ The French hussars had forced an Austrian 
column to lay down their arms, but were still 
stopped by a line of sharpshooters. Anxious to 
disperse the latter,and drive them from the 
heights which they occupied, they employed a 
field-piece to effect this. The Blankestein hus- 
sars, perceiving this fault, hastened to take ad- 
vantage of it, and returned to the charge, sup- 
ported by the Coburg dragoons. The troops ad- 
vanced on both sides, fought round the gun, and 
both parties struggled for itas the prize to be 
won. The ground was bad, and the numbers of 
the Austrians very a i ned but Ney succeeded 
in throwing their ranks into confusion, and they 

ve way. The French were now in hopes 
that they would be unable to return to the attack, 
and were congratulating themselves on their 
victory, when fresh squandrons came up to the 
assistance of the Austrians. The republicans 
were now broken in their turn,and it was in 
vain for Ney to resist the torrent which swept 
his forces along. His horse fell, and rolled with 
him into the ravine. He was covered with 
bruises and blood ; and, to complete his disaster, 


MARSHAL NEY. 





his sword snapped in twain. The enemy sur- 
rounded him, and he had no further hope of es- 
cape. He resisted, nevertheless; for he per- 
ceived the fourth about to make a fresh charge, 
and he was anxious to give them time to come to 
his assistance. He therefore used the stump of 
his sword, struck, parried, and kept in check the 
crowd that pressed upon him. Such a struggle 
coula not last long;—the ground was slippery, 
Ney’s foot slid, he fell to the ground, and the 
Austrians succeeded in seizing him. He was 
thus made prisoner, and conveyed to Giessen. 
The fame of his capture had preceeded him 
thither, and every one was eager to behold a 
man whose deeds seemed fabulous. The wo- 
men, more oascsrtgegeh © could not imagine how 
he dared to resist a whole squadron, and, fora 
time, with some appearance of success. As they 
were taking him to head quarters, through a by- 
street, these fair admirers of courage begged 
that he might be led through the public square. 

* Really,” said an Austrian officer, annoyed 
at their importunity, “one would suppose that 
he was some extraordinary animal.” ‘ Extra- 
ordinary, indeed!” replied one of the ladies, 
“since it required a whole squadron of dragoons 
to take him.” ‘This sally put every one in good 
humor, and each yielded to the admiration 
which Ney’s heroism inspired ; some among the 
fair Germans calling to mind his valour on one 
occasion—others the humanity and disinterest- 
edness with which he always treated the people 
he conquered. Ney was received at the Aus- 
trian head-quarters in a manner worthy of his 
high reputation. Each condoled with him on— 
his mishap, and on the vicissitudes of war. But 
the conversation soon turned on battles and mili- 
tary manceuvres; and the prisorer was discus- 
sing each general’s share of merit, when he per- 
ceived his horse, withan Austrian upon its back. 
The animal seemed weak, lazy, and obstinate; 
in spite of the spur, it would not advance. Ney 
exclaimed against the awkwardness of the rider, 
and was answered by a joke about the worth- 
lessness of the animal. An officer jestingly pro- 
pened to purchase it; and its points and capa- 

ilities seeming matter of doubt, Ney approach- 
ed it, “I will shew you,” said he, “ the value of 
my horse.’’ An opening was immediately made, 
Ney sprang upon the saddle, and taking the di- 
rection of the French army, soon left in the rear 
those who accompanied or followed him. The 
horse which had appeared so powerless to the 
Austrian, carried him off like the wind, and he 
was near escaping; but the trumpets sounded, 
and the heavy and light cavalry rode off, and 
soon stopped up th | issue. Ney then turned 
back, aaa with equal celerity reached the spot 
where the Austrian generals stood aghast. ‘Well, 
gentlemen,” he said, “what think you of the ani- 
mal now? Is he not worthy of his master?’ 
Their scattered squadrons sufficiently proved 
the affirmative. A little confused at their mis- 
take, they. henceforth guarded their prisoner 
more carefully, and took good care not to jest 
again about his horse.” 

— 

“T never,” said Voltaire, “ was ruined but 
twice; once when I gained a lawsuit, and once 
when I lost it.”’ 
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THE CITY OF MECCA——-CANZONET—POPE—-NEY. 


THE CITY OF MECCA. 





The city of Mecca, or Mekka, is the capital of 
Hedsjas, in Arabia, about 50 miles from Jidda, 
on the Red Sea. it contained, formerly, about 
100,000 inhabitants, but its population is now set 
down at 30,000. It was known to the Greeks by 
the name of Macoraba, and iscalled by the Mus- 
sulmans, Omm-Alcora, or Mother of Cities, be- 
cause it was the birth-place of Mohammed. It 
is situated in a dry, barren and rocky country, 
in a narrow valley, enclesed by mountains. The 
water is brackish, and the pastures distant, and 
every thing unfavourable for the support of a 
large population. It is two miles long, and one 
broad; the streets regular and handsome, being 
sanded, level and convenient; the houses of stone, 
of three or four stories, built in the Persian or 
Indian, rather than the Turkish style, having 
neat fronts, ornamented externally with moul- 
dings. Many quarters are now abandoned to 
ruins, and of the houses that remain, two thirds 
are unoccupied. Mecca isacity ofthe greatest 
celebrity among the Mohammedans, and con- 
tains the three holiest things in the Mohammedan 
world,—the well Zemzem, the Caaba (or house 
of God,) and the Black Stone. Zemzem is be- 
lieved, by the followers of Mohammed, to be the 
identical spring which gushed forth in the wil- 
derness for the relief of Hagar and Ishmael; and 
marvellous efficacy is ascribed toits waters, in 
giving health to the sick, imparting strength of 
memory, and purifying from the effects of sin. 
The Caaba, or Kaaba, is of great antiquity. 
The Black Stone, the principal wonder of the 
place, is said to have been brought by the angel 
Gabriel, and to have been originaliy ofa daz- 
ziing whiteness. The grand ceremony through 
which the wow pass is that of going seven 
times round the Kaaba, Kissing each time the 
sacred stone. It is generaly supposed to bea 
meteoric stone. Forty eunuchs are at present 
maintained there, by the revenues of the temple 
and the gifts of the pious. Mecca is entirely 
supported by pilgrims from every part of the 
Mohammedan world; but the number is now 
much less than formerly, owing eeity to the 
decay of religious zeal, and the decline of.power 
and wealth of the Mohammedan states; and 
partly, also, to Mecca’s being subject to the in- 
cursions of the Wahabees. The commerce, now 
pery diminished, consists chiefly in the pro- 

uctions and manufactures of India. Notwith- 
standing the sacred character of the city, it has 
now jittle reputation for learning, and Burckhard 
found no book shops in the place. No Christian 
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is allowed to enter Mecca, and its territory is 
regarded as sacred toa certain distance round, 
which is indicated by marks set up. The male 
Meckaways are ail tattooed at the age of forty 
days, to prove their origin in the holy city. Mec- 
ca was taken by the Wahabees, in 1804, but 
soon after recovered by the sheriff Galib. It 
was again captured in 1807, and again delivered 
by Mohammed Ali, pacha of Egypt, in 1818. 
——$< 


CANZONET. 
’*Tis sweet to see on yonder steep, 
The Sun’s last smile so rosy sleep, 
Soft as an infant’s dream; 
While twilight breezes gently creep, 
Where the low bending willows weep, 
‘Their leaves into the stream, 
But sweeter far to be, 
By the smiling moonlight sea, 
Alone, my love, with thee, 
My Geraldine! 


How ae yonder Moon-beams play, 

And the dimpling wave how it whirls away, 
And sports in yonder cave, 

And sweetly on the laughing stream, 

The star ot eve with lonely beam, 
Kisses the murmuring wave: 
But sweeter far the light, 
That bathesin deep delight, 
That eye so dark] big t, 

My eraldine! 





~~ 
Porr Imrrovep.—A friend who was arousing him- 
self by examining the monuments in a stone-cutter’s 
yard, at the South End, a short time since, was so 
much pleased with an epitaph on a grave stone, order- 
ed by a person residing at the East, that he has com- 
municated to us the four last lines, containing a very 
happy alteration, or amendment, or improvement, of 
Pope, whose beautiful epitaph on Mrs. Corbet, as the 
reader remembers, ends thus: 


So unaffected, so composed a mind— 

So firm, yet soft—so strong, yet so refined— 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried— 
The saint sustained it, but the woman died. 


Our eastern poet had borrowed the three first lines, 
but discarded the fourth, substituting another, more 
intelligible and eloquent, as appeareth by the following 
version : 

So unaffected, so composed a mind— 

So firm, yet soft—so strong, yet so refined— 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried— 

I mourn my loss, but my wife she died. 
The stone-cutter, who is one of our most respectable 
mechanies, and highly reverences “ Pope’s Works,” 
could not endure the mutilation, and exerted all his 
pee of eloquence to prevent it, but to no purpose. 

o alteration, no pay. The grave stone was “ made 
to order.’—Boston Transcript. 


—— 
Anecpote oF Marsuat Ney.—When Napoleon 
marched, in the summer of 1800, to bring back victory 
to the eagles of France, a division of his army, as it 
hastened to the scene of action, halted within sight of 
the little town of Sarre-Louis, on the borders of Ger- 
man Lorraine, and the General who led it, pointing 
with his sword, said with emotion, “Gentlemen and 
fellow soldiers, this is my birth place; I am the son of 
a cooper, and thirteen years ago, on the spot where I 
now stand, I parted in tears with my father and mother 
to become a soldier; I bid you welcome to my native 
town.” ‘This leader was the celebrated Marshal Ney. 
— Athenaeum. 
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THE DARK WINTER TIME. 
THE POETRY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—MUSIC BY THOMAS R. BISHOP. 





A gob-let with gems may be shi-ning, Tho’ bit-terthe poison with - in; So 













ee : ce tongues 
gay wreaths are often en -twi- ning The lure that en-ti-ces to sin; Oh! turnfromthefalse _ that 












flat-ter, They can 





- not en- no-ble a crime; ‘On: think of the thorns that would scat-ter O'’er thy 
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2. The home of oF outh may be lonely, 

The friends of thy youth may be cold; 

The morals they teach may seem only 
Fit chains for the feeble and old : 

Yet, though they may fetter a spirit 
That soars in the pride of its prime, 

The friends of thy infancy merit | 4 
All thy love in the dark winter time 4 


3, The stranger in gems would array thee, 

More pure are the braids thou hast worn; 

Say, would not their lustre betray thee, 
Attracting the finger of scorn? 

Go gaze once again on thy dwelling, | 5, 

e porch where the wild flowers climb 5@ 

Go pray, whilst thy young heart is swelling 

Pray for peace in the dark winter time. 





path in the dark win-ter time. 





Colla voce 

o 
* 
* 





BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
A FAVOURITE SEA SONG——AS SUNG, WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE, BY MRS. WOOD, 
Moderato. oom 





All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, ‘The stream-ers:wav-- ing 


When black-eyed Su - san came on board, ‘@h.!-where shall I 


true-love find? Tell me, ye jo - vial sai - lors, tell me _ true, 


If my sweet Wil - liam, If my sweet Wil - liam sails «a - mong your crew. 


2. William, who high upon the yard, At ev’ry port a mistress find.” 
Rock’d by the billows to and fro, Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, For thou art present wheresoe’erI go. 


He sigh’d, and cast'his eyes below.; ‘6 


; : : ; If to fair India’s coast we sail, 
The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands, Thine eves are psd ra p Pied bright ; 


| And quick as lightning on the deck estands, Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 
3. So the-sweet lark, high poised in air, Thy skin is ivory so white. 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, Thus, every beauteous object that I view, 
If ones his mate’s shrill ony he hear, Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 
rops at onceaimo her nest. Though battle calls me from thy: 
The noblest captain in the British fleet, & atte panacea Mo i 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. Though cannons roar, yet, free from harm, i 
4. Oh! ‘Susan, Susan, lovely dear! William shall to his dear return. i 
My vows shall ever true remain; _ Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, i 
Let me kiss off that falling tear, Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye. i 
We only part to meet again. 8. The boatswain gives the dreadful word, 
Chan e as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
The aithful compass that still points to thee. No longer must she sta on board : 
5. _ Believe not what the landsmen say, _ They kiss’d—she sigh’d---he hung his head. 
Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind, Her less’ning boat unwilling rows to land ; 


They'll tell thee, “ sailors, when away Adieu! she-cried, and wav’'d her lily hand. 
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_————_—_———— 
WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TO ROSA. | 
Sing, my muse, in praise of Rosa! 


Vita mia preziosa; 
Graceful, kind, bewitching Rosa! 


Have you ever seen my Rosa? 
Piccolina bella cosa; ra 
Naughty, little, laughing Ro 


Geen of Smiles is pretty Rosa ! 
ever, never dolorosa ; 
Always charming, always Rosa! 


Passing sweet’s the voice of Rosa! 
Haydn, Mozart, Cimarosa, 

Should have lived to hear my Rosa’! 
The sey lip of wicked Rosa; 
Che dolce! che delizioza! 
Tempting lips, but cruel Rosa! 


Countless are the charms of Rosa 
As the leaves in Vallomibrosa; 
Zephyrs, waft my sighs to Rosa! 


When lI my book is Rosa : 
Farewell Leibniiz, Locke, Spinosa; 
I forsake you all for Rosa! 


How sweet, if Bae nenered Rosa, 
And made her sad and amorosa, 
To soothe and share the pain of Rosa! 


pS aed are me, gentle Rosa ? 
i u be my cara sposa ! 
Tell ag tell me, dearest Resa! 








B. K. 


Proportions.---An Irish cle once broke off 
the thread of his disco and thus addressed his con- 
egation---“ My dear brethren, let me here tell you that 
ge now just half through with my sermon, but as I 
rceive your impatience, I will say that the remaining 
alf is not more than a quarter as long as that you have 


had. 


A Jew pedlar travelling through Flintshire, being 
exhausted with fatigue, called for ~ ent at a little 
Welch ale-house, where they could furnish him with 
nothing but eggs and co ggg were copereings 
fried and tous to table. The first morsel that he 
put in his mouth, there happened to be a clap of thun- 
der, which made_the house shake again. “Father 
Moses,” cried the Jew, “what a fuss is here about a bit 
of bacon;—take it away.” 





Aw Op Srory.—A clergyman called on a poor 
yarishioner, whom he found bitterly lamenting the 
loss of an only son, a boy about four or five years old. 
In the hope of consoling the afflicted woman, he re- 
marked to her, that one so young could not ‘have 
committed any grevious sin; and that no doubt the child 
was gone to heaven. “Ah, Sir,” said the simple- 
hearted creature, “but ‘Tommy was so shy, and they 


are all strangers there.” — Atheneum. 


A little boy, about four years of age, lay very still 
one morning, after a fine night’s sleep, as if in deep 
thought. His parents watched himfor some time At 
le his mother said to him---George, my dear, what 
are you thinking about? Why mother, says George, 
how many kinds of fire are there? How many kinds 
of fire! why only one my son. Why, yes there is, con- 
tinued the boy, there are four kinds. Four kinds! how 
will you make that out! Well, then, said he, first 
there is a wood fire, there isa coal fire, then there is 
cam-phire, and then there is---there is---Well, what is 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Jonathan’s Hunting Excursion. 


“Did you ever hear of the escape that I and Uncle 
Zekiel had a duckin on’t on Connecticut river?” asked 
Jonathan Timbertoes, while amusing his old Dutch 
hostess, who had agreed to entertain him under the 
roof of her log cottage, for and in consideration of a 
bran new tin milk pan. “No, I never did; dew till it,” 
was the reply. 

“Well—you must know that I an Uncle Zeke took 
it into our heads one Saturday arternoon to goa gun- 
nin arter ducks, in father’s skiff; so in we got and seit- 
led down the river; a proper sight of ducks flew back- 
waris and forwards I te | peitinogy by’m by few on’em 
lit down by the marsh, and went to feeden on the mus. 
cles. I catched up my peauder hom to prime and it 
slipped right out my hand and sunk to the bottom of 
the river. The waterwas amizingly clear,and I could 
see it on the bottom. Now I could’nt swim a jot,soI 
sez to Uncle som, FOR a pretty clever feller, just let 
me take your peauder horn to prime. don’t you 
think the stingy critter would not. Wellsays I you're 
a pra good diver, I’un, if you’ll dive down and get it, 
Tl give youa in. I tho’t he'd leave his peauder 
horn, but he -did’nt; but-stuck it into his et and 
down he went--sand there he staid—here the old lady 
apenas her eyes with wonder and surprise and a pause 
ofsome minutes ensued, when Jonathan added.—HI 
looked down and what do you think the critter were a 
doin?” “Lord!” exclaimed the old lady, ‘I’m sure, I 
don’t know.’ “There he was’ said our hero, ‘sitting 
right on the bottom of the river pouring the powder out 
os my horn into hizen.’ 

A German priest ‘walking in procession at the head 
of his parishioners, over cultivated fields in order to 
procure a blessing on their future crops, when he 
came to those of an unpromising appearance, would 
passon, saying “here prayers and singing will avail 
nothing: this must have manure!” [A wise priest.] 
Reasons why a ship is called she: 

Because man knows not theexpense till he gets them. 

ause they are useless without employment. 
ause they look best when well rigged. 

Because their value ng on their age. ° 

Because they are upright when in stays. 

Because they bring hews from abro 

Because they wear caps and bonnets. 

Because they are often abandoned. 

Because they are often painted.— Boston E. Post. 





Hory Warer.—A very good story is related by 
Lambert in his travels, respecting the efficacy of holy 
water. 

“A friend of mine (says he) was once present at the 
house of a French lady in Canada, when a violent 
thunder storm commenced. The shutters were im- 
mediately closed and the room darkened. The lad 
of the house, not willing to leave the safety of herse 
and company to chance, began to search her closets 
for the bottle of holy water, which, by a sudden flash 
of lightning, she fortunately found. ‘The bottle was 
uncorked, and its contents immediately sprinkled over 
the ladies and gentlemen. It was a most dreadful 
storm, and lasted aconsiderable time; she therefore re- 
doubled her sprinklings and benedictions at every clap 
of thunder or flash of lightning. At length the storm 
ceased, and the party were providentially saved from 
its effects, which the good lady attributed solely to the 
precious water. But when the shutters were open 
and the light admitted, the whole company found, to 
the destruction oftheir white gowns and muslin hand. 
kerchiefs; their coats, waistcoats, and breeches, that 
instead of holy water, the pious lady had sprinkled 
them with ink.” Pa 





your fourth, my son?---There is---fire away like fury! 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A Yanxer Trapz.—Some years ago, the dealers in 
hats, caps and furs in a neigboring town, which has 
now risen to the importance ot a city, entered into an 
agreement establishing an uniformity of prices, and in 
consequence, one of them posted up a highly embla- 
zoned sign, bearing the inscription “one invariable 
price strictly adhered to.” It chanced when this ven- 
der was sitting in his shop one day, musing upon the 
many bargains he had allowed to shp throngh his fin- 
gers by his adherence to the asking price, that a person 
entered, who at first glance was discovered to be pos- 
sessed of a “shocking bad hat,” and our hero intuitive- 
ly rose and handed down several of his new ones, from 
common to extra superior. The visitor was uncom- 
monly fastidious in his taste; he could discern some 
blemish in every one offered for inspection, until the 
last hat of the top row was transferred from the shelf 
to the counter, and again from the counter to the head 
ofthe customer. It wasso perfect that not a blemish 
could be detected. A smile pervaded the countenance 
of Aminidab, (who wore a white broad brim) ashe saw 
that the wearer was suited, and when the price was in- 
quired, mildly announced it to besix dollars. “Six dol- 
lars!” exclaimed the other in astonishment, “why I 
bought fullas good a one last year for five, surely on 
is sufficient for this.” “Oh, no,” replied the shop-keep- 
er, “we have one price and must rigidly adhere to it.” 
“well in that case I must try another store,” and he ac- 
cordingly made for the door. Principle and interest 
were struggling furiously in the heart of the hatter, and 
ig was doubtful which would have obtained the ascen- 
dancy, had not athought struck him by which he could 
secure the customer without any deviation from his es- 
tablished rule. “Stop, friend,” exclaimed he, “I will 
tell thee what I can do—I will give thee*a dollar, and 
then thee can purchase the hat at my price’—sayin 
which, he took a silver dollar from his drawer and lai 
it on the counter, whence it was taken by the other 
who, depositing it in his pocket, turned on his heel an 
left the shop, saying “T will try elsewhere, and if I 
cannot do better, wi | return an purchase of you.”— 
New Bedford Mer. ~ 


ra! 





Buyinc a Hat.—* Misther, have you ever a palm 
leat hat?” Yes Sir. “I wad be after purchasing one, 
and what will ye ax?” Nine shillings—* Nine shil- 
lings! but that bates the deyilgintirely ; I could bu 
that same for four and sixpence a while since!” 
well, wait a while, till summer is over, and you may 
have this for that price. “' True for ye, but what’ll cov- 
er the head of me the while? O by the powers I'll fix 
it—so that nather of us will be cheated—I’ll take the 
hat now and pay when the price is down.” 





American Genera.s.--- Washington was a surveyor 
and in after life a farmer--“ Expressive silence! muse 
his praise.” Knox was a book-binder and stationer. 
Morgan (he of the Cowpens) was a drover. . Tarlton 
got from him a sound lecture on that subject. Green 
was a black-smith, and withal a Quaker, albeit through 
all this southern campaigns, and particularly at the Eu- 
taw Springs, he put off the outward man. Arnold... 
(I ask pardon for naming him in such company)---was 
a grocer and provision store keeper, in New Haven, 
where his sign is still to be seen; the same that deco- 
rated his shop before the revolution, Gates, who open- 
ed Burgoyne’s eyes to the fact that he could not “march 
through the United States with 5000 men,” was a “ re- 

ular built soldier,” but after the revolution, a farmer. 
Werrex the martyr of Bunker Hill, was a physician, 
and hesitated not to exhibit to hiscountrymen a splen- 
did example of the manner in which American physi- 
cians should practise when called upon by their coun- 
try, Marion, the “ old Boy” of the South, South Car- 
Olina, was a shepherd's boy. 
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CrericaL Anecpott.—The late Mr. O——, minis 
ter at L——n, in this county, was famed for his ec 
centricities in the pulpit. one occasion a St. An- 
drews student, of a long Highland pedigree, amon 
others had heard of the Rev. gentleman’s fame, an 
was determined not only to witness his exhibitions 
himself, but to take notes of his sermon for the edifi- 
cation of his friends and fellow students. Accord- 
ingly one Sunday our hero appeared in church, and re- 
quested one of the,elders to show him into a pew, 
where he might take his notes unseen by pastor or 
congregation. He was accordingly shown into a re- 
tired corner of the church whinh, however, was by 
no means invisible to Mr. Cnn, who was apprised of 
the appearance and intentions of the learned stranger. 
After having chosen his text, Mr. proceeded to 
exhort his hearers, during the course of which more 
than one person fell asleep. Among these was Ja- 
net —, an old woman, who kept a small alehouse in the 
Brae of L——. The neighbors of poor Janet endea- 
vored in vain to awake her. She continued to snore 
so loud and so long, that she at length arrested the at- 
tention of the preacher. “Stop, stop,” said Mr.O—, 
“T’ll waken her. Bring in a bottle _o’ ale and a gill, 
Janet.” “Comin’, Sir,” responded Janet, starting to 
her feet awake. “I tell’t you sae,” replied the minis- 
ter; “my brethren—it is as impossible to keep that 
woman trae sleepin’, as it is to keep a Highlandman 
frae steali’. There never was a Highlandman that 
ever I kend but fat was a thief. Put ye down thatin 
your hea my young friend!*—{ Dundee Constitu- 
tional. 


A Goop Reason.—A man being overtaken by a 
shower, sought shelter fromthe rain in the house ofa 
negro fiddler. On entering, he found the negro in the 
only dry spot in the house—the chimney corner—as 
happy as a clam, fiddling most merrily. Our traveller 
tried to keep dry, but the rain came in from all quarters. 
“Jack,” said he, “why don’t you fix your house?” “O 
cause er rain so I cant.” “But why don’t you fix it 
when itdon’t rain?” “Owener don't rain, er don’t 
need no fixin!” 


Somebody, we believe Figaro, gave us this—it is not 
bad, and we insert it among our “ pearls” :—A shrewd 
nutmeg-vender, remarkable for taking a hint, being 
asked why he gave up visiting a buxom, good-looking 

irl in the neighborhood, replied he was kicked out of 
- ich the last time he went to see her, and that was 
hint enough for him! 





A gentleman having, in a dense crowd, accidentally 
stepped on the toe of the one next him, asked pardon 
for his carelessness. “ No matter, sir,” was the good 
natured reply, “it is only an error of the press.” 





A witness being called into court to testify in a cer- 
tain cause there pending, on being asked what he knew 
of the matter, gave the following lucid evidence. He 
undertakes to relate a conversation between himself 
and the defendant, 

“Pat! said he—What! said I—Here, said he— 
Where? said I—Its cold said he—Faith 1t is, said I— 
Oho! said he—Ah! said I~The Devil! said he-—When 
[ Whistling | said 1—And that’s all he told me upon the 
subject. 





" A worshipful member of a certain corporation, im- 
mediately engaged in the interests of the Bentinck 
family, having visited London, the Duke of Portland 
litely invited himto dinner. “My Lord! I am so 
cannot accept your kind offer,” was the tenor of the 
reply, “But my son Johnny will be glad to come in my-, 
reom, lecause he never saw a Duke.” 
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A SKETCH. 


,, T'was the deep noon of night; 

But still as if each zephyr had been hush’d 
In some far distant bowers ; the moonlight rays 
Streamed on the thousand leaves of the dark oak 
A lustre, like the pearly light of some 
Young angzl’s wings, when sporting o’er the wave 
Of the calm lake of Heaven. A silver cloud 
Hung movelessly in its broad path of blue, 
An inland spot on the pure placid tide 
Of a bright ocean. Hush’d bythe calm scene, 
No insect wing roam’d in the quiet air; © 
The cricket too, awed into silence, hushed 
Unconsciously, his tiny voice of praise ; 
So pure the arr. = might have heard the dew 
Upon the broad leaves falling 
One form alone vm og the still night: his eye 
Anon upon the bright moon turned, anon, 
— her wandering beams, as oft 

ey flung their radiance o’er some little rill, 
Like memory’s poy on the past days of youth— 
“O what a grand and glorious night,” cried he, 
“For KILLING SKUNKS.” 








Young M., a poetical, romantic, gin-drinking youth, 
has been laboring under “a slight mistake,” in paying 
his devoirs to a second rate Psyche in the vicinity of 
the Bowling Green, and playing a thousand antics be- 
neath the parlor windows. ‘The unfortunate wight 
has at last discovered that she lived at the back of the 
house. Figaro has favored us with the subjoined lines 
on this dire mishap:— 

M—— fell in love with a maid, 

Each night ‘neath the window he stood, 
And there with his soft serenade 

He awakened the whole neighborhood;— 
But vainly he tried to arouse 

Her sleep, with his strains so bewitching: 
While he played in front of the house— 

She slept in the little back kitchen. 





Wensu Firannet—A Rational Reason for Marr: 
ing.—** How could you do so imprudent_a thing,” said 
a curate toa very poor Taffy; “what reason could 
you have for marrying a girl as completely steeped in 
poverty as yourself, and both without the prospect of 
the slightest provision?” “Why, Sir,” replied the Be- 
nedict, “we had a very good reason: we had a blan- 
ket a-piece; and as the cold winter weather was 
coming on, we thought that putting them together 
would be warmer.”—Literary Gaz. 





Nery.—An officer asked him one day (says the Me- 
moirs just published,) if he had ever been afraid; thus 
summing up ina single word that profound indiffer- 
ence to danger, that forgetfulness of death, that ten- 
sion of mind, and that mental labor so necessary to a 
general-in-chief upon the field of battle. “I have nev- 
er had time,” was the Marshal's reply. 

This indifference, however, did not prevent him 
from noticing in others those slight shades of weak- 
ness from which very few soldiers are wholly exempt. 
An officer was one day making a report to him: a 
cannon ball pas so close to them, that the officer 
bent his head as if by instinct to avoid it nevertheless, 
he continued his report withoutbetraying any emo- 
tion. “Very well,” said the Marshal: “but another 
time don’t make so low a bow.” 





A lady looking at some stockings in a dry goods 
store, inquired of the clerk, who wasa raw lad, how 
high they came? The clerk very seriously answered, 
“Tnever tried them. on, but believe they will reach 
above the knee.’” 








HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


CHAPTER OF MISSES. 


The dear little Misses we meet with in life, 
hat-hopes and what fears they awaken; 

And when a man’s ta-king a Miss for his Wife, 

He is Mis-led as well as Mis-ta-ken. 

When I courted Miss Kid and. obtained the kiss, 

I oy in the warmth of my passion, 

That 1’d make a great Hit in thus gaining a Miss, 

But ’twas only a Miss-calcu-la-tion. 


For so many Misses, surrounded. Miss Kid, 

With me and my love interfering: 

A jealous Miss-irust put it into her head 

That she ought not to give me ayhearing. 

a a certain Miss-chance that I met with one 
ay 

Almost sent my hopes to destruction, 

And she felt a suspicton ofall I’ might say— 

And all owing to one Miss-construction. 


Deceived by a Miss-information I wrote, 

The cause ot her anger demanding; 
Miss-direction prevented her getting the note, 
And tcheedeced Miss-understanding.. 

When to make her my wife I exultingly swore,. 
Miss-belief made her doubt my intention, 

And I nearly got wed to Miss-fortune before 

I could wean her from Miss-apprehension 


But when she no longer would yield to Miss-dou dt, 
Nor be ledby Miss-representation, 
She had with Miss-like a most serious fall out, 
And to wed felt no more hesitation. 

But when at the church to be married we met 
Miss-take made the Parson to linger, 

And I got so annoyed by an awkward Miss-fit, 

I could not get the ring on her finger. 


Having poo so Miss-used, now keepa strict 
watch, 

Tho’ I still liv’d in fear of Miss-carriage,. 

And I found, when too late, an unlucky Miss-match, 

Intertered with the joys of my marriage, : 

Miss-rule in my dwelling put every thing wrong 

Miss-management there took her station,. 

Till my case, like the time I take singing my song, 

Was all wasted by Miss-application. 


Frencn Buii.—A lady wrote to her lover, begging 
him to send her some money. She added, by way of 
postscript, “Iam soashamed of the request Ihave 
made in this letter, that I sent after the postman to get 
it back, but the servant could not overtake him.” 


Laxes.—In travelling to a place called White Pi- 
eon, about 150 miles west of Detroit, a great many 
akes are seen, trom one to five miles in length, and 

seme of them very handsome—the banks are general 
sloping to the water, which is pure as crystal, and 
many of them abound with fine fish. 





A Coquette 1n Inpia.—“And who,” says I, “is that 
pretty young lady to whom three gentlemen are pay- 
ing court?” “It is Miss 'l’., giving laws to her trium- 
virate; she possesses talents of no common order.— 
What an acquisition she would have been to the Czar 
or the coteries of ‘Paris! She has not yet numbered: 
twenty summers, yet observe with what a delicate 

ise she preserves the balance of power. ‘To one of 
os adorers sbetid given her fan, to another her scarf, 
the third:was ‘au desespoir.. What was to be done?— 
Fortunately the ribbon of her sandal was.loose, she told 
the despairing one to tie it, hedid.so, recovered his gaie- 
ty, and.an universal equilibrium: was the consequence.” 

t India Magazine. 
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